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And we are witnesses of all things that He did in the land of the 
Jews, and in Jerusalem; whom they killed, hanging Him upon a tree. i 
Him God raised up the third day, and gave Him to be made manifest, 
not to all the people, but to witnesses preordained by God; even to us, 
who did eat and drink with Him, after He arose again from the dead. 
And He commanded us to preach to the people, and to testify that it is 
He who was appointed by God to be judge of the living and of the dead. 
To Him all the Prophets give testimony, that by His name all who 


believe in Him receive remission of sins. 
From the Epistle of Easter Monday. 
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A land of memories 


Strictly speaking, Tunis is the 
city and Tunisia the country, but in 
the place itself the French avoid the 
name of the city and speak only of 
Tunisie, whereas the English use 
“Tunis” loosely for all purposes. That 
is the easiest way to deal with it, for 
neither city nor country really matter 
very much and one name is quite 
enough for both. 

Things that mattered a great deal 
have happened in this place. It was 
the land of Carthage, where Dido ar- 
rived as a fugitive and reigned as 
queen; where the House of Barca pro- 
duced in succession three such men as 
history has never known: Hamilcar, 
Hasdrubal and Hannibal; where royal 
house and culture at once were swept 
out of existence; where Julius Caesar, 
while planning a mere housing scheme, 
founded a new city second only to 
Rome; where Christianity grew and 


Tu nis 
By T. RYAN, SJ. 
Condensed from The Rock* 


produced such giants as Tertullian, 
Cyprian and Augustine, and such 
women as Monica and the martyred 
Perpetua; where the surge of one civili- 
zation rolled out over another, and 
mighty empires fell in turn, leaving 
scarce a jot behind. 

Tunis is a dead countryside; peopled 
by a dreamy-eyed race over whom the 
rule of a foreign power is accepted with 
the emotionless fatalism of a people to 
whom the present means far less than 
the past. 

When I set foot for the first time on 
the soil of Tunis I had two ambitions. 
One was to retrace the footsteps of St. 
Cyprian, the other was to visit Djerba, 
the island of the lotos-eaters. I accom- 
plished the first to some degree but 
never succeeded in the latter, for a 
kindly French resident took me aside 
and advised me against it. He had 
guided me without protest to a travel 
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agency when I had told him of my 
purpose, and it was not until the direc- 
tor of the agency had uttered a friendly 
“Don’t” that he gave his verdict: “That 
is my advice too. It is a long and 
weary journey at this time of the year 
and it is not worth it. You will be as 
disappointed as I was if you go. Keep 
your illusions about the lotos-eaters— 
you'll see them all around you.” 

Tunis has the fascination which the 
East exercises over the people of the 
West. It belongs entirely to the East 
even though it is in Africa, and to 
that family of lands that we particular- 
ly regard as languorous and exotic— 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt. It is on a hun- 
dred points the antithesis of everything 
that one is accustomed to in Europe. 

One day when going through a nar- 
row street of the native quarter in 
Tunis I heard someone in a house sing- 
ing a plaintive song. It was accompan- 
ied by an _ occasional and quite 
unrhythmical touch on a stringed in- 
strument of some sort and seemed 
vaguely familiar. I asked the Tunisian 
friend who was with me if he knew 
it. 

“I ought to,” he replied. “I have 
heard it every night for 20 years. It 
is one of the Andalusian songs.” 

Then I remembered I had heard the 
tune played in the Alhambra by one 
of the musicians that lie in wait for 
tourists, and now it provided the best 
key which I found to the understand- 
ing of the people of Tunis. They sing 
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perpetually the laments for Andalusia, 
which are the traditional songs of the 
Moors, and their minds are still on the 
Spanish conquest of long ago that 
Christian history regards as a disaster 
but they glorify as a triumph. It may 
seem strange to think of a people of 
today living in the memory of ages 
past, but in their plays and their 
speeches and their daily papers these 
Arabs of Tunis refer to the glories of 
Granada almost as often as Italians do 
to those of ancient Rome. But there 
the parallel stops, for the Tunisians of 
modern times have never done any- 
thing to show that the blood of con- 
querors runs in their veins. Time 
seems to have stood still for them since 
their people were driven from Spain 
five centuries ago. Their poetry, their 
music, their art, have never been en- 
riched since then; the very patterns of 
the braid that decorates their clothes is 
unchanged since the days of Abu’l- 
Hasan and Boabdil. Any impression 
that one may have received in Tunis 
fades before the abiding memory of a 
languid people, passive and outwardly 
emotionless, uninterested in anything 
that is passing around them. 

As in a Chinese city, in which a 
European with his red face and ugly 
clothes seems an excrescence, so in 
Tunis the foreigner looks cheap and 
uncouth. Even in the French section 
of the town the Westerner seems out 
of place. The veiled Arab woman is 
rarely met in this district; here, as else- 
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where in Arab life, it is the man who 
counts. And the man walking down 
the Avenue Jules-Ferry is a figure that 
cannot be ignored. It would be hard 
to find a more dignified figure than 
this Tunisian Arab. He dresses in quiet 
colors. His gandoura, or long shirt- 
like robe reaching to the ankles, is of 
dove grey or fawn color, and over it is 
wound the creamy-white dburnous of 
heavy cloth that falls from the shoulder 
in perfect folds. The only touches of 
color in his costume are on his head 
and on his feet. On his head he wears 
the low red chechia that replaces the 
Egyptian fez; its long black silk tassel 
often resting on his shoulder. On his 
feet are heelless sandals of soft leather, 
often bright red and green. Sometimes 
he leads by the hand his small son, 
and the boy, proud of his position like 
every young Arab, unconsciously imi- 
tates the models of deportment around 
him and steps along solemnly, silent 
like his father. If the man is alone and 
is taking his evening walk you will see 
him stop at one of the many flower 
stalls on the street and there he will 
choose a flower and carry it in his hand 
as he walks along. Now and then he 
will lift it to his nose to enjoy the per- 
fume, and after some time he will put 
it above his ear. It is all very quiet, 
very graceful, but it belongs to another 
age than the 2oth century. 

The bazaars are unchanged since the 
days they were built of stones from 
ancient Carthage. There one can visit 
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the perfume-sellers, the princes of 
Tunisian trade, and have a drop of 
amber or attar of roses rubbed on the 
hollow between the finger and thumb, 
as is described in The Garden of Allah. 
Or you can go into a carpet shop and 
sit luxuriously amid priceless rugs (if 
they are genuine) and sip Arab coffee 
while dark, silent men unroll before 
you carpets that might have come from 
the looms of Turkestan or from a 
mosque in Jedda. 

If you leave the city and go to Kair- 
wan, the Moslem capital, you see the 
same thing, with less of Western in- 
filtration and much less of Western 
sanitation. It is interesting as a revela- 
tion of Mussulman civilization, and its 
stagnation is overpowering. 

I never ceased to wonder on the 
many occasions when I stood on the 
site of ancient Carthage why the 
Phoenicians chose this place for one of 
their cities. It seemed to lack all the 
natural advantages that generally guid- 
ed them in their choice of sites for 
cities. Everywhere around the Mediter- 
ranean where a city stands beside a 
splendid harbor one can be certain that 
it was first founded by men from Tyre, 
but Carthage seems a haphazard choice, 
and the site hardly less unsuitable for 
a capital than that of Rome. It was by 
Phoenician ingenuity that it became 
what it did, and maintained its powers 
so long in spite of overwhelming diff- 
culties. What Europe would have be- 
come, if this chance foundation had not 
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succeeded, may be idle to speculate, but 
it is at least a possibility that Greece 
would have been the colonizing power 
of all the Mediterranean basin if Carth- 
age had not risen to check its progress. 
And what would have been the effect 
of that, let those tell who know the 
traces of Greek colonization that are 
found in their effects today. 

One cannot but reflect on the com- 
parative values of various civilizing 
forces as he walks over the graves of 
so many of them in Northern Africa. 
Northward along the coast from Tunis 
one passes Carthage and then reaches 
the desert, then goes on to Bizerta, 
where the might of modern armaments 
is displayed, and the landscape is de- 
stroyed so that armed force may defy 
all invaders. Carthage, the desert, the 
fortress—do they represent a cycle? 
Carthage began everything that we 
know of civilization on this ground; it 
went on through many phases until 
the blight of Mohammedanism, repre- 
sented by Arabs, Moors and Turks, re- 
duced it to a desert. Has it risen again 
only to meet the mighty engine of 
modern war that will reduce it once 
more to ruins? 

This view may be either a picture of 
despair or a warning. I prefer to see 
the true cycle of events mirrored in 
Carthage itself. Its beginnings repre- 
sented pagan might in its most terrible 





_form; the lust for power unsustained 
by any idealism, giving nothing to 
those it conquered, but sucking their 
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lifeblood, creating nothing but copying 
everything—brute strength enthroned 
on an altar and claiming live victims as 
a sacrifice. Then came Roman power, 
virile and constructive, but little less 
heartless in its dominating force, until 
Christianity came to temper it with 
mercy by injecting into its philosophy 
the respect for human personality that 
it had so greatly lacked. 

In Northern Africa the Christian 
Faith took root rapidly and firmly. It 
was strong enough to produce martyrs 
and vigorous enough to spread beyond 
the confines of Roman power and over- 
come the barriers of race. Here 
Christian literature first came into 
flower and Africa enjoyed the only 
period of intellectual eminence in its 
long history. Then came the Vandals, 
and later the Arabs. The fury of hate, 
striking at Christianity, laid civilization 
low. Only in the last century did the 
curve rise from the depression, when 
Christianity once more took root. Now 
on the hill of Byrsa, the citadel of 
Carthage, on which sacrifice was offer- 
ed in the temple of Eshmun, the Ca- 
thedral of the new Carthage stands, 
and it faces not to the sea across which 
old and new apostles came, but to the 
mighty land below that is ready for 
the sowing of a new harvest. 

It is in a future of peace rather than 
of war that the hope of Tunis rests. 
Nations have fought for it many times 
already, and, whoever gained a tem- 
porary triumph, it was not a victory for 
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the people that grew from the soil. Do 
the native inhabitants wish for French 
or Italian rule? The politically vocal 
among them certainly want neither; 
they want the land for themselves. It 
is little use for them to say it, but they 
are saying it and they have been saying 
it for many years with increasing 
strength. The Arabs do not care; they 
have never known a flag of their own 
to which they felt a desire to be loyal; 
and they laugh at the forms of political 
power that are presented to them. In 
all probability they smile that flickering 
smile of theirs at the thought of for- 
eigners fighting to gain a few forts and 
a few harbors in which they themselves 
have no interest. They believe in fate, 
“Tt is written”—and with that sublime 
confidence of the Moslem they believe 
that what is written promises the land 
to them. 

But beyond them, are the Berbers, 
the original inhabitants of the soil. In 
the coast cities they appear only as 
wanderers, and one sees the women, 
loaded with gold ornaments, sitting 
huddled with their wide-eyed children 
while their husbands bargain in the 
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markets, but away from the coast they 
are the mainstay of the country and they 
are growing in strength while the de- 
cadent descendants of the ancient plant- 
ers are rapidly dying out. It is among 
these Berbers, too, that Christianity is 
once more gaining hold, and it is in 
their hands that the future destinies 
of Tunis are most likely to lie. They 
can watch with equanimity war waged 
by strangers on the coast, for it only 
brings closer the return of the land to 
them. If others fight they will get the 
spoils, and in this case the spoils are 
what they consider to be rightfully 
theirs. 

This belief is founded on the experi- 
ence of the ages. If nations in Europe 
fight today the only consequence that 
can be predicted with anything like 
certainty is ultimate ruin to themselves. 
Many have fought on Tunisian soil for 
the prize of domination on the Mediter- 
ranean coasts. They began it 27 cen- 
turies ago and the world has gained 
nothing from their mutual slaughter; 
if they fight again no one can hope to 
gain much or hold it long, and human- 
ity will be the loser. 


Mother India uses her head and saves her back. No matter how large or 
small the load, it all rides up on top. Coolies at the railroad stations carry huge 
trunks on their heads. Women climb up bamboo ladders on building jobs with 
12 bricks perfectly balanced on their heads. Ten gallons of water in a jug, a bale 
of cut grass, four sticks of wood, an empty basket, whatever it may be, it rides 
on the head, not in the hand. The secret of comfort is a small cushion placed 
on the head. The cushion may be a length of cloth rolled up, a twist of rice 


straw, the corner of a woman’s dress, a wreath of leaves. 


Such headwork is 


also the secret of Mother India’s erect posture and graceful gait. 


The Patna Mission Letter (Dec. ’38). 
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Divorce 
By FINLEY PETER DUNNE 





Applied common sense 


Condensed from the book, Mr. Dooley at His Best* 


“Well, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “I 
see they've been holdin’ a Divoorce 
Congress.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Ye wuddn’t know,” said Mr. Doo- 
ley. “Divoorce is th’ on’y luxury sup- 
plied by th’ law that we don’t injye 
around here. Up here whin a marrid 
couple get to th’ pint where ‘tis im- 
possible f’r thim to go on livin’ togeth- 
er, they go on livin’ together. 

“Whin our people grab hands at th’ 
altar, they're hooked up f’river. There’s 
on’y wan decree iv divoorce that th’ 
neighbors will recognize, an’ that’s th’ 
wan that entitles ye to a ride just be- 
hind th’ pallbearers. That’s why I’m 
a batch. 

“But ’tis diffrent with others, Hin- 
nissy. Down by Mitchigan Avnoo 
marredge is no more bindin’ thin a 
dhream. A short marrid life an’ an 
onhappy wan is their motto. ‘’Till 
death do us part,’ says th’ preacher. ‘Or 
th’ jury,’ whispers th’ blushin’ bride. 

“Th’ Divoorce Congress, Hinnissy, 
was assembled to make th’ divoorce 
laws iv all th’ states th’ same. It’s a 
tur-rble scandal as it is now. A man 
shakes his wife in wan State on’y to be 
grabbed by her an’ led home th’ min- 
yit he crosses th’ border. There’s no 
safety f’r anny wan. In some places 


it’s almost impossible f’r a man to get 
rid iv his fam’ly onless he has a good 
raison. There’s no regularity at all 
about it. In Kentucky baldness is 
grounds f’r divoorce; in Ohio th’ in- 
clemency iv th’ weather. 

“Ye can be divoorced f'r annything, 
if ye know where to lodge th’ com- 
plaint. Among th’ grounds ar-re snor- 
in’, deefness, because wan iv th’ parties 
dhrinks an’ th’ other doesn’t, because 
wan don’t dhrink an’ th’ other does, 
because they both dhrink, because th’ 
wife is addicted to sick headaches, be- 
cause he asked her what she did with 
that last $10 he give her, because he 
knows some wan else, because she in- 
jyes th’ society iv th’ young, because 
he f’rgot to wind th’ clock. A husband 
can get a divoorce because he has more 
money thin he had; a wife because he 
has less. Ye can always get a divoorce 
f'r what Hogan calls incompatibility iv 
temper. That’s whin husband and wife 
ar-re both cross at th’ same time. Ye'd 
call it a tiff in ye’er fam’ly, Hinnissy. 

“But, mind ye, none iv these raisons 
go in anny two States. A man that 
wants to be properly divoorced will 
have to start out an’ do a tour iv our 
gr-reat Republic. It wud be a grand 
thing if it cud be straightened out. In 
anny part iv this fair land iv ours it 
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shud be th’ right iv anny man to get a 
divoorce, with alimony, simply by goin’ 
before a Justice iv th’ Peace an’ makin’ 
an affydavit that th’ lady’s face had 
grown too bleak f’r his taste. By Hiv- 
ens, I’d go farther. Rather than have 
people endure this sarvichood I'd let 
anny man escape by jumpin’ th’ con- 
thract. All he’d have to do, if I was 
r-runnin’ this governmint, wud be to 
put some clothes in th’ grip, write a 
note to his wife that, afther thinkin’ it 
over f’r 40 years, he had made up his 
mind that his warm nature was not 
suited to marredge with th’ mother iv 
so manny iv his childher, an’ go out to 
return no more.” 

“I dare ye to come down to my house 
an’ say thim things,” said Mr. Hennes- 
sy. 

“Oh, I know ye don’t agree with 
me,” said Mr. Dooley. “Nayther does 
th’ parish priest. He’s got it into his 
head that whin a man’s marrid he’s 
marrid. He says: 

“If people knew they cuddn’t get 
away fr’m each other they’d settle 
down to life, just as I detarmined to 
like coal smoke whin I found th’ col- 
lection wasn’t big enough to put a new 
chimbley in th’ parish house. There 
ain’t anny condition iv human life 


that’s not endurable if ye make up 
ye’er mind that ye’ve got to endure it,’ 
he says. “Th’ throuble with th’ rich,’ 
he says, ‘is this, that whin a rich man 
has a perfectly nachral scrap with his 
beloved over breakfast, she stays at 
home an’ does nawthin’ but think 
about it, an’ he goes out an’ does 
nawthin’ but think about it, an’ that 
afternoon they’re in their lawyers’ 
offices, he says. ‘But whin a 
poor gintleman an’ a poor lady fall 
out, the poor lady puts all her anger 
into rubbin’ the zinc off th’ washboard 
an’ th’ poor gintleman aises his by 
murdhrin’ a slag pile with a shovel, 
an’ by th’ time night comes ar-round 
he says to himself: “Well, I’ve got to 
go home annyhow, an’ it’s no use I 
shud be onhappy because I’m misjudg- 
ed,” an’ he puts a pound iv candy 
into his coat pocket an’ goes home an’ 
finds her standin’ at th’ dure with a 
white apron on,’ he says. 

“An’ there ye ar-re. Two opinions.” 

“T see on’y wan,” said Mr. Hennes- 
sy. “What do ye ra-aly think?” 

“I think,” said Mr. Dooley, “if peo- 
ple wanted to be divoorced I'd let 
thim, but I’d give th’ parents into th’ 
custody iv th’ childher. They'd larn 
thim to behave.” 


A peeryodical, Hinnissy, is a pa-aper that ye buy a week befure it’s out an’ 
that is published a month befure ye buy it. 
From Mr. Dooley at His Best by Finley Peter Dunne (Scribners, 1938). 











Tortures in Red Barcelona 


Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


The extent of the Red terror in 
Catalonia is as yet unknown. Every 
day hundreds of new cases, each one 
worse than the last, of mental and 
physical torture inflicted by the “Re- 
publicans” on their unfortunate prison- 
ers, come to the knowledge of the au- 
thorities. The happenings in the 
clandestine prisons and Tchekas of 
Barcelona surpass in their frightfulness 
anything heard of before. They reveal 
for the first time the real way in which 
the Soviet forces confessions from its 
victims. 

For the purpose of extorting informa- 
tion from the prisoners various meth- 
ods were used. The patient, feet bare, 
was first of all relegated to a cell in 
which it was impossible for him to at- 
tain any comfortable position. The 
floor of the cell consisted of jagged 
tiles, stones and glass that cut his feet. 

The only furniture was a board fixed 
against the wall, but tilted at such an 
angle that he could keep himself on it 
only by clinging to the side of it for 
dear life. Thus every time that, over- 
come by fatigue, he was tempted to 
drop off to sleep, he rolled off on to 
the floor. 

The walls were covered with strange 
and hallucinating designs, and the loud 
ticking of a kind of metronome added 


to the sinister effect. From time to 


Who said inquisition? 


time, during the days or weeks of the 
captivity sudden lights of different 
colors would be flashed into the cell 
through a window in the door. If a 
sojourn in these cells did not suffice to 
overcome the resistance of the un- 
fortunate prisoner, he was subjected to 
an eye-torture. He was clamped into 
a special chair, and a helmet-like device 
was fixed over his head, with an ap- 
pliance which caught up the eyelids, 
forcing the eyes to stay open, and hold- 
ing the head rigid. Then a blazing 
lamp was placed before the eyes for 
several minutes at a time, and if this 
had no effect the length of torture was 
prolonged, until the eyes were prac- 
tically burned out. 

There was also the torture of the 
frigidaire, in which the prisoner was 
placed (after having previously been 
soaked with water), and then left for 
hours in a crouching position out of 
which he could not move, while his 
sodden clothes froze on to his body. 

Cupboards, through which long nails 
were driven on all sides, so that the 
wretched inmate could not lean against 
any side of them without hurting him- 
self, were a common form of torture. 
These were of different shapes and 
sizes, but all only just large enough to 
contain one patient, who would have 
to stay in the same position in which he 
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was put, either standing, kneeling, or 
crouching, according to the shape of 
the prison. 

The cupboards were never cleaned, 
and as a prisoner would be kept there 
for any period up to three weeks, and 
never allowed out even for the neces- 
sities of nature, the state of revolting 
filth in which he lived can be imagined. 

There were also the flogging rooms, 
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and in one of these Tchekas a profes- 
sional boxer inflicted corporal punish- 
ment which often ended in the death 
of the victim. Each Tcheka has its 
own cemetery. I was told that most 
of the people buried there were cases 
of “accidental death.” ‘That is to say, 
most of them were prisoners who had 
died as a result of suffering, privation, 
gangrene, or an overdose of “boxing.” 








i 
A St. Francis Wanted 


When Lenin, the Russian Dictator, came into power and was setting 
up the communist state, he threw out belief in God, thinking the state 
would be supreme, the masses liberated, and Lenin would be triumphant. 

But did Lenin ever change his mind? A story is told by Father 
Michael D’Herbigny, S.J., who gives it on the authority of a priest who 
was a former friend of Lenin and who was with him shortly before his 
death. Father D’Herbigny is a renowned scholar and carefully weighs 
any statement before it is made, so any story he tells must have a good 
foundation. This is the story: 

A Hungarian priest, a former classmate and confidant of Lenin, had 
from him, during a lucid interval in his last illness, a statement which he 
repeated verbatim to me: 

“T have,” said Lenin, “been mistaken. It was, I suppose, necessary to 
liberate a multitude of oppressed people; but our method has provoked 
other oppressions, frightful massacres. You know that my most awful 
nightmare is to feel myself drowning in an ocean of the blood of countless 
victims. To save our Russia, what we needed (but it is too late now) was 
ten Francis of Assisi. Ten Francis of Assisi and we should have saved 
Russia.” The Catholic Boy (Oct. °38). 


2,000 Burned Alive 


New details of the reign of terror in Barcelona were made known at 
Nationalist headquarters, where it’was stated that it had been confirmed 
that Reds had thrown approximately 2,000 persons into the kilns of the 
cement factory of Moncada where they were burned alive. 

NCWC News Service. 














Magdalen of the Follies 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


Actress makes good 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


For 17 years a_ gilded lily, the through the head. Both parents died. 


toast of all the cabarets in Paris, and 
the domineering darling of the French 
musical comedy stage; then solitude, 
self-imposed oblivion, and the drab 
brown habit of a Franciscan tertiary. 
And some day, perhaps, sainthood. 
Thus might one give a thumb-nail 
biography of Eve Lavalliére. 

Eugénie Marie Pascaline Feneglio 
was born April, 1, 1866, at Toulon, 
France. Her father was a master cutter 
in a dressmaking establishment and 
Eugénie received her primary school- 
ing at an institution conducted by the 
Dames de Saint-Maur. When she was 
ten, her parents moved to Perpignan 
and there her modest education was 
completed in a secondary college. 

But dark tragedy was soon to come 
to the little home, when Eugénie was 
18. The Feneglio household had never 
been a happy one, the father having 
an ungovernable temper. On this par- 
ticular day he was more violent than 
usual, and as Eugénie and her 20-year- 
old brother huddled in a corner of the 
room, watching their terrified mother 
trying to stem the torrent of abuse and 
rage that flowed upon her, they saw 
their father suddenly take a revolver 
from his pocket, fire it point blank at 
his wife and then shoot himself 
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The boy raced for the door and 
never came home again. Eugénie, 
screaming wildly, went to seek refuge 
with her mother’s cousin. Madame 
Garnier was a rather dour soul who 
seemed to have decided that the child 
of a murderer needed strict discipline, 
rather than affection and understand- 
ing, and accordingly the temperamental 
Eugénie did not have even moderate 
freedom. 

She was allowed no friends or con- 
genial recreation, and so grew to hate 
her relative. Eventually she revolted 
and Madame Garnier, with customary 
brusqueness, packed her off to the 
Home of the Good Shepherd. 

Life here was difficult also and with- 
in a few months Eugénie ran away, 
stayed a few weeks with Madame 
Garnier, and then took refuge with 
some friends who owned a millinery 
store. In this last place the unhappy 
orphan seemed to have settled down 
with comparative satisfaction. She had 
a flair for clothes and one day fash- 
ioned for herself a broad white scarf, 
of a piece of hat ribbon. On each end 
she embroidered a black anchor and 
wore it tied in a jaunty fashion as a 
kind of collar to her dress. The effect 
was striking and called forth im- 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb., 1939. 
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mediate approval in the workshop. It 
was nicknamed a “Lavalliére,” after 
the neckpiece worn by the famous 
duchess of that name, and whenever 
Eugénie entered the shop the girls 
would exclaim: 

“Look, here comes Lavalliére!” 

The aristocratic name appealed to 
the orphan and she ended up by chang- 
ing Eugénie Feneglio to Eve Lavalliére 
and trying to forget her former miser- 
able existence. 

For two years Eve remained in the 
shop as a milliner’s apprentice. The 
ladies of Perpignan began to clamor 
for her services. But she tired of life 
in a small town and thought longingly 
of her childhood ambition to be an 
actress. 

When the owner of the shop realized 
the tenacity of the young girl’s will, she 
understood that argument would not 
do. Perhaps, though, if Eve could be 
persuaded to visit a certain uncle who 
resided in Nice she would come to 
realize the difficulty of making a living 
out in the world. 

“Tll go to Nice if you like,” said 
Eve, “but not to stay. Just for a visit.” 

Once on the train, the girl regretted 
the promise she had made to go direct- 
ly to Nice. How fine it would be to 
stop off on the way and see the world 
at leisure! Thus, when the train halted 
at Montpellier, the impulsive orphan 
collected her baggage and decided to 
postpone the balance of her trip. There 
was no hurry about seeing her uncle. 


Meanwhile, the uncle had been fret- 
ting and fuming. He had heard tell of 
the Feneglio girl and her tragic past 
and was not overly anxious to be charg- 
ed with her care. But that she should 
be three days late, and without a 
word. The old man was furious, and 
when Eve arrived, tired and bedrag- 
gled, he announced fiatly: 

“You can go where you like. I don’t 
want to have anything to do with you.” 

Thus it was that Lavalliére, just 20, 
presently found herself wandering 
about alone in Nice. She was very tired 
and her money about gone. As she sat 
down on a park bench, tears were not 
far away. Night was coming on and 
what was she going to do? Suddenly 
she glanced up. A stranger was look- 
ing down at her and smiling. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” he ask- 
ed, and Eve, ever affectionate and 
open-hearted, poured forth her little 
story. 

“You ought to be in Paris if you’re 
going on the stage,” said the stranger. 
“I’m going there tonight. Want to 
come along?” 

The stranger seemed like an angel 
from Heaven. Eve readily agreed to 
go but by the time they had reached 
the capital her faith in human nature 
was somewhat shaken. The stranger 
was no angel but a man accustomed to 
getting what he wanted. Eve left him 
as soon as she could and started look- 
ing for a job. 

Naturally the boulevards were full 
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of stage-struck girls like herself and 
all the work Lavalliére could find was 
as a dancing partner in the cheap cafes 
of Montmartre. There was no room 
in Paris for the untrained. According- 
ly, when she scraped together a few 
sous, she began taking lessons in voice 
and diction from one M. Duraulens, 
working all the while in second-rate 
cabarets where her vivacity and charm 
pleased the patrons to excess. These 
were happy days for the little girl from 
the millinery shop, for M. Duraulens, 
who had received her with many mis- 
givings, finally assured her she had a 
fair chance to succeed in musical com- 
edy. 

“We shall see what M. Eugene 
Bertrand thinks of you,” he said. 

Eve was beside herself at the pros- 
pect of actually going to work in a real 
theater. But when she learned that her 
audition had been successful and that 
she would start to work at the Varietés 
for 80 francs a month (as a chorus girl 
in La Belle Héléne), she could hardly 
restrain tears. 

For the next ten years, 1891 to 1901, 
Eve remained at the Varietés. Her 
parts were always small but she did 
them well and when Alfred Capus was 
choosing a cast for his play LaVeine, 
he gave her an important role. The 
show opened in 1901 and Eve was an 
instant success. Gone were the hard- 
ships of her apprenticeship. The cup 
of achievement was hers and she drank 


it avidly. In LaVeine and the plays 
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that followed, she reigned the undis- 
puted queen of the light comedy stage. 
Kings and princes delighted to make 
her acquaintance—Edward VII, Al- 
fonso XIII, King Manoel of Portugal, 
Prince Henry of Bavaria—these were 
only a few of the notables who paid 
their homage in person. 

“My dear,” said Sarah Bernhardt to 
her one day, “there are more talented 
actresses than you but not one that 
can boast your creative gift.” 

Unfortunately the strain of success 
and high living eventually exacted 
their toll and in 1911 Lavalliére fell ill. 
She was taken to the nursing home 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Saviour 
where she underwent an operation on 
Feb. ro. 

“Mademoiselle Lavalliére, very en- 

feebled when she underwent this seri- 
ous operation, was still more so after 
it,” writes the Sister Superior of the 
hospital. “Indeed, the second day 
afterwards her condition became very 
seriously aggravated and the night 
which followed gave cause for alarm. 
Sister Baptiste never relaxed in her at- 
tentions and the actress, suspecting that 
something out of the ordinary was hap- 
pening, said to her: 
_ “‘Sister, you’re anxious about me. 
If I must die, I am determined to do 
so like a Christian. Death doesn’t 
frighten me. I am a comedienne, but 
first and foremost I am a Christian!’ 

“Then she spoke to Sister with great 
simplicity and humility of the life she 
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had been leading and now repented. 
She told about the years she had passed 
in the care of the nuns when she was 
a little girl and how she had never 
ceased to revere them. But once her 
door was opened to visitors, she be- 
came again the comedienne, worldly 
and fawned upon by all. Nevertheless, 
before leaving the house, she made a 
point of going to the chapel to thank 
God for her cure, and to assist at the 
singing of the Magnificat which the 
Sisters intoned for her. This time, how- 
ever, she did not present herself in the 
chapel with her former simplicity but 
with the mannerisms and the air of the 
great actress that she was, and in the 
company of several friends.” 

After leaving the hospital Eve retired 
for a brief interval to Evian, a well- 
known health resort. Here she found 
Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, 
also convalescing from an illness and 
on an impulse decided to seek an audi- 
ence with him and have him bless a 
medal which someone had given her 
while she was ill. But the Cardinal 
was well aware of the notorious Laval- 
ligre who lived as the recognized mis- 
tress of Fernand Samuel, director of 
the Varietés, and through a repre- 
sentative he courteously declined to be 
interviewed in such a conspicuous spot 
as Evian. 

Eve was greatly disappointed. She 
was an impulsive, generous soul and 
her stay with the Sisters of St. Saviour 
had done something to her. She had 
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been quite sincere in her wish to see 
the Cardinal and have him bless her 
medal and immediately sat down and 
wrote His Excellency a letter. 

“As a child,” she said, “I had the 
faith, but in the course of my stage life 
it has been undermined by all the 
doubts which surround me. ... My 
Lord, you should have lent me this 
helping hand, and had a touching 
word for me, for my path is strewn 
with hesitation and the path of evil is 
so tempting. . . . I would have liked to 
have received your blessing, and with 
a nature such as mine it would have 
borne fruit. Now I doubt more than 
ever!” 

From 1911 on, life brought Eve addi- 
tional fame and fortune. Her apart- 
ment at 24, Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, was famous all over Paris for 
its furnishings and objects of art, and 
in 1917 she and Lucien Guitry signed a 
contract to tour the U. S. Eve had 
never been to America and was de- 
lighted at the prospect. However, it 
was suggested that before the tour be- 
gan she should take a few months’ rest 
in the country to build up her strength. 

After some delay she and her Belgian 
maid, Leona Delbecq, took possession 
of an old chateau some six miles from 
Tours. La Porcherie was a delightful 
spot and Eve was very happy there. 
She had never lived in the country be- 
fore and soon the clean air and sun- 
shine were doing wonders for her 
health. She even found herself liking 
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M. Chasteigner, the sturdy, jovial curé 
who rebuked her for not coming to 
Mass on Sundays. 

“Why, you know who I am,” she 
told the curé laughingly, “Lavalliére 
of the Varietés . . . who’s been a sinner 
for years!” 

“The church is open to everyone. I 
shall continue to expect you,” said M. 
Chasteigner mildly. And when Eve 
and Leona eventually appeared at 
church, he began a series of sermons 
on the great penitents of the Church— 
from St. Mary Magdalen down. 

“You're certainly preaching for my 
special benefit,” Lavalliére told him, 
but their relations were quite cordial 
and the humble M. Chasteigner was a 
frequent caller at the chateau. 

It was thus that Providence was 
gradually disposing the soul of Eve to 
a return to grace. Her maid had drifted 
from the Church also and when the 
actress found that she had not even 
made her First Communion, she insist- 
ed that she do so. M. Chasteigner con- 
sented to instruct her and Eve was 
permitted to attend the lessons also. 
When the curé saw the avidity with 
which the actress drank in his words, 
he ventured to give her a copy of 
Lacordaire’s Sainte Marie Madeleine, 
suggesting that she read it on her 
knees. But he made no effort to hurry 
a conversion, realizing that such was 
in the hands of God. 

Eve Lavalli¢re returned to the 
Church on June 19, 1917, aged 51, as- 


April 


suring M. Chasteigner that she was 
never going back to the stage. 

“But you can be a good Christian 
and a good actress at the same time,” 
said the curé, fearful of emotion and 
instability on her part. 

“No,” she replied. “Now that I 
know what it is to live, I couldn’t pos- 
sibly go back to that existence.” And 
to show she was not trifling, she can- 
celed all her theatrical engagements, in- 
cluding the long-cherished tour of 
America. She also told M. Chasteigner 
that, because of her past sinfulness, she 
wished to become a Carmelite nun and 
do penance for her transgressions and 
bring about the conversion of Jeanne 
Samuel, her illegitimate daughter, 
whose abnormal life was a constant 
source of scandal. The good priest ad- 
vised caution but with the passing 
months Eve did not waver. The read- 
ing of the life of St. Mary Magdalen 
had had a stupendous effect. 

In spite of M. Chasteigner’s recom- 
mendations, Eve was not accepted, 
either at the Carmel in Lourdes or at 
Lisieux. Her health, weakened by 
years of unwise living, was a matter of 
concern and likewise her unfortunate 
reputation prejudiced the superiors. 

_ When she saw that God did not 
wish her to work out her sanctification 
in a convent, Eve was happy to abide 
by His wishes. On Sept. 20, 1920, she 
was received into the secular Third 
Order of St. Francis under the name 
“Sister Eve Mary of the Heart of 
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Jesus.” She now understood that she 
was to remain in the world and follow 
heroically in the path of the ordinary 
Christian, wearing beneath her secular 
dress the white cord and brown scapu- 
lar. 

From 1920 until her death on July 
10, 1929, Eve followed the hidden life 
of a humble tertiary. Her vast wealth 
had long ago been given to the poor. 
She lived in the little village of Thuil- 
liéres as though success and fame in the 
theater were entirely unknown to her, 
and spent her time in works of char- 
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ity. When her failing eyesight caused 
her faithful friend, Leona Delbecq, to 
become anxious, Eve remained tranquil. 

“It is only just that God should puri- 
fy such a sinful thing as I am,” she 
said. 

But the purification was a long and 
cruel one. For almost three years Eve 
was bedridden with a variety of mal- 
adies and eventually lost her sight. The 
analogy with the Poverello grew. 

“T have left everything for God,” she 
wrote in her epitaph. “He alone is 
sufficient for me.” 


y 


Manifold Forms of Sanctity 


It would be a pleasant task to describe the noble fruit produced by the 
Church’s action in all the saintly figures of her history. How exceedingly 
various are the ways by which they followed Christ, and how manifold 
their forms of saintliness! 

By the side of the saintly hermit and the ascetic of the desert stands 
the social saint, the saint of the great city and of the industrial classes. By 
the side of the foreign missionary stands the saint who gave his life to 
cripples, or idiots, or to the criminals condemned to the galleys. By the 
side of the saint who is arrayed in robes of penance and rough girdle, 
stands the saint of the salon, the refined and saintly men of the world. By 
the side of the saint of divine learning stands the saint who despised all 
knowledge save of Christ. By the side of the saint of the strict enclosure 
and constant silence stands the joyous friar, who calls the swallow his 
sister and the sun his brother. By the side of the contemplative mystic, 
the world-conquering apostle. By the side of the saint who does penance 
in filth and rags, and values ignominy beyond all things else, stands the 
saint robed in imperial purple and crowned with the glory of the tiara. By 
the side of the saint who fights and is slain for the faith, stands the saint 
who suffers and dies for it. By the side of the innocent saint stands the 
penitent. By the side of the saint of child-like meekness, the saint who 
must wrestle with God until He bless him. 

Dr. Karl Adam, quoted in The Cross (Jan., 1939), 





The Servile State 


By JANE SOAMES 
Condensed from The Weekly Review* 


On re-reading Mr. G. K. Chest- 
erton’s autobiography the other day I 
came across a sentence in the passage 
where he discusses Mr. Belloc’s book, 
The Servile State, which struck me 
very forcibly in connection with re- 
cent news from Russia. Mr. Chester- 
ton states in the course of his remarks, 
“Any law that sends a man back to his 
work, when he wants to leave it, is in 
plain fact a Fugitive Slave Law.” Of 
course, all society would collapse if 
there were no respect for contract, if 
cooks and engine-drivers and electri- 
cians and doctors and everybody else 
ignored agreements made, and just left 
their jobs whenever they felt inclined. 
But it is of the essence of our society 
that it is based upon contract, and 
everyone nominally has the right to 
refuse his labor, or decline to renew 
a contract upon its expiration. The 
cook can give a month’s notice, the fac- 
tory hand can tell the foreman he is 
not coming back at the end of the week 
—and so on. 

There has been a series of extremely 
interesting and significant news items 
in the New York press dealing with 
the latest labor legislation under the 
Soviets, and they present a most cur- 
ious picture. The present regime in 
that country is notoriously hampered 


Pawn ticket proletariat 


by the ineradicable nomad instinct; 
factory workers have a tendency to 
move on after a few months in search 
of better conditions, peasants wander 
from one collective farm to another, 
and there is a general feeling that any- 
one can stay away from his work for 
a few days if he feels inclined, or come 
late in the morning. It is no secret 
that the productivity of the Russian 
laborer is far lower than that of the 
Western European; and every foreign 
visitor to Russia can tell tales of start- 
ling inefficiency which have fallen un- 
der his observation. The great concrete 
achievement of the Soviet Government 
has been to transform Russia from a 
predominantly agricultural into a self- 
contained manufacturing society. Russia 
now produces her own manufactured 
goods; they may be insufficient in 
quantity and very greatly inferior in 
quality to Western European products, 
but they are made in Russia, not im- 
ported. But even to achieve the present 
low standard has involved gigantic ef- 
forts. Yet these are not enough. Urged 
to industry by precept and example, by 


‘a return to piece-work payment, and 


by promises of holidays on full pay, 
leave of absence on full pay in case 
of sickness or maternity, premiums for 
extra work, the average Russian work- 
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man still remains the main obstacle to 
increased efficiency. None of these in- 
ducements have yet transformed him 
into a conscientious, punctual, hard- 
working, competent manipulator of 
machines. 

The upshot is a new set of regula- 
tions quite remarkable in the extent to 
which they interfere with individual 
liberty. All Russian workmen are in 
future to be supplied with a labor card, 
on which is recorded their employ- 
ment, and every time they change it. 
The citizen can no longer move on at 
will, but has to show where he came 
from and why he left his last job and 
how long he held it whenever he wants 
a new one. A strict watch is to be 
kept in future upon the paid holi- 
days which were promised him, he is 
no longer entitled to that much adver- 
tised benefit unless he has been at least 
a year in one job; and in the same way 
women will in future be held ineligible 
for maternity benefits unless they also 
can prove that they have been working 
for the same period of time at one job. 
A ferocious scale of penalties is decreed 
for absence without leave, unpunctu- 
ality, and slackness, the whole to be 


inscribed upon each workman’s card, 
so that every man’s dossier may be 
immediately available to the authori- 
ties; while failure to produce a card 
simply means ineligibility for employ- 
ment—in other words, starvation. 

The State being the only employer 
in Russia, if this system is competently 
run there can be no way around it; the 
Russian workman, without private 
property, the possibility of setting up 
for himself in some handicraft, or rent- 
ing land to farm, will be at the mercy 
of the bureaucracy. He becomes a slave 
in all but name, his labor card the 
badge of servitude, and his last liberty 
—freedom of movement—made condi- 
tional upon the good pleasure of the 
factory manager or the head of his col- 
lective farm. No matter how much he 
may dislike local conditions, or what 
personal reasons he may have for de- 
siring to change his place of residence, 
to do so will be to run the risk of an 
indelible black mark being placed 
against his name. 

As Mr. Chesterton so well said: 
“Any law that sends a man back to 
his work, when he wants to leave it, 
is in plain fact a Fugitive Slave Law.” 


History proves that those reformers who gave the most revolutionary eco- 
nomic schemes for society were either men who could not manage their own 
affairs or else were dependent on others for their living, like Karl Marx, the 
founder of Communism, who from the day he went to England until the day 
of his death never earned a single cent as a worker. It is no wonder that his 
wife said to him, “Karl, if you had only made some capital instead of writing 
about it, we would have been far better off.” 


From a radio address by Fulton J. Sheen. 





The Man of Kerioth 


By IGNATIUS RYAN, CLP. 
Condensed from The Sign* 


Strangest of all the strange figures 
in that varied panorama of our Lord’s 
life was Judas, the son of Simon of 
Kerioth. 

Christian art has represented him as 
dark in feature, sly and furtive in char- 
acter—a silent man who moved in 
shadow and under cover of night. His 
prized possession was a paltry saving 
account held in trust; his dream was 
of power; his death, a ghastly suicide. 
His stark and tragic life was brought 
to sudden, swift frustration by a kiss 
snatched from the face of God in the 
darkness of a garden called “The Oil 
Press.” He turned away, and the blood 
of Christ upon his beard, intended for 
his salvation and everlasting happiness, 
transformed him by some strange spir- 
itual alchemy from an apostle into an 
apostate. He groped his way to the 
masters who had bought his soul with 
silver instead of blood and, flinging his 
money at them as he went out, hanged 
himself with a halter. 

There is a bleak silence about his 
whole career on the part of the evan- 
gelists—except where he came into 
open conflict with the Master. Even in 
their accounts of his choice as an 
apostle he stands aloof from his breth- 
ren, tagged with the infamous epithet 
“Judas who . . . betrayed Him.” He 


Portrait of the betrayer 


appears a stranger among them—the 
son of Simon of Kerioth, a town not 
of Galilee but of Judea, the name of 
which was later to take on the sinister 
implication, “The Memory of Death.” 
In the Gospel records we read of words 
and glances exchanged between Christ 
and him, the import of which was lost 
on the very men who watched one 
another so closely and sometimes with 
a very human jealousy. There are 
gestures understood only by Christ and 
the betrayer. There are veiled warn- 
ings, insinuations, threats, and we 
might almost say, counter-insinuations 
and counter-threats, as at the affair 
over Mary Magdalen and her ointment 
in the house of Christ’s friends at 
Bethany. 

Just to scan hurriedly the account of 
Judas’ career as given by the evangelists 
one gets the impression that the words 
are intended to cloak something too 
enormous for the Christian soul to hear 
—the naked struggle of a man with 
God. St. Luke, indeed, hesitates to set 
down in words the crowning blas- 


‘phemy—that muttered “Hail” and the 


swift brush of sinful lips across the sin- 
less cheek of Christ. All the satanic 
fury of the struggle on the part of the 
traitor and its inevitable consequence 
seem to be summed up in the last two 
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admonitions addressed to him by 
Christ. They are more like the calm, 
deliberate sentence of the Eternal Judge 
than the last appeal of the Savior about 
to die. 
quickly” and “Friend, whereto art thou 
come?” 

The same St. Luke, who hesitates to 
describe the dénouement of the kiss, 
supplies us with the key to the under- 
standing of what went on for three 
years between the Savior and His un- 
worthy apostle. The evangelist, con- 
cluding his account of Christ’s fast and 
temptation in the desert, writes: “And 
all the temptation being ended, the 
devil departed from Him for a time.” 
In this prelude to Christ’s public life, 
Satan, humiliated and smarting under 
his triple defeat at Christ’s hands, left 
Him “for a time.” He was to return, 
not to tempt Him again but to attack 
Him. His next sally against the Savior 
was not in the guise of a friend. He 
had learned to his chagrin that those 
divine eyes could penetrate any deceit. 
He came out openly against Him as 
an enemy and with ferocious hatred. 

The evangelists assure us that Christ 
knew what would happen from the 
moment of His choice of Judas as an 
apostle. It is significant that, as St. 
Luke tells us, Christ’s first words to 
His newly chosen apostles were in 
praise of poverty and in condemnation 
of worldly pleasures. It was Judas’ first 
warning. “Everyone,” Christ admon- 
ished, “that cometh to Me and heareth 


“That which thou dost, do’ 


My words, and doth them, I will show 
you to whom he is like. He is like 
to a man building a house, who digged 
deep and laid the foundation upon a 
rock. And when a flood came, the 
stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and it could not shake it; for 
it was founded on a rock. But he that 
heareth and doth not is like to a man 
building his house upon the earth 
without a foundation; against which 
the stream beat vehemently and imme- 
diately it fell, and the ruin of that 
house was great.” Judas heard and 
did not—“and the ruin of that house 
was great.” 

The flood came upon him in the 
shape of avarice. It beat so vehemently 
against his soul and so undermined 
his high vocation that within the short 
space of two years after his call to the 
apostolate, Christ turned upon him in 
anger and sadness with the startling 
accusation that he was “a devil.” 

Commentators on Holy Scripture tell 
us that Christ, by His declaration that 
Judas was “a devil,” did not mean that 
His erstwhile disciple was possessed by 
the devil, but that he had taken on, 
under the prodding of Satan, all the 
characteristics of the devil. The most 
prominent of these characteristics is 
hatred for God. The devil is a devil 
because he hates God with a hatred 
of enmity and of abomination. This 
does not mean that the devil disbelieves 
in God. We do not hate what we do 
not know. But the devil, recognizing 
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the infinite perfection of God, hates 
Him for that very reason. Because of 
His divine attributes, God stands in 
the way of Satan’s desire for self- 
exaltation. There can be but one God. 
The commentators assure us, therefore, 
that when Christ applied this damning 
epithet to Judas it was in the strict 
sense of the word—as “an adversary,” 
as one who with diabolical intent set 
himself up consciously against Christ. 
The occasion of this first open clash 
was immediately after Christ’s an- 
nouncement that He would institute 
the Sacrament of the Blessed Eucharist. 
His words on the occasion are again 
significant, considering the earthly as- 
pirations of Judas, “It is the spirit,” 
Jesus said, “that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing. The words that I 
have spoken to you are spirit and life.” 
St. John recounts that many of His 
disciples “strove among themselves, 
saying: How can this Man give us His 
flesh to eat? ... and they went back 
and walked no more with Him.” See- 
ing this, Christ asked His apostles: 
“Will you also go away?” Peter 
essayed to answer in the name of the 
twelve. “Lord,” he earnestly declared, 
“, .. we have believed and have known 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of 
God.” But Christ immediately denied 
that Judas could any longer be ac- 
counted His follower. He was already 
hardened in rebellious hatred. “Have 
not I chosen you twelve,” Jesus coun- 
tered, “and one of you is a devil?” 


When we consider these words care- 
fully we are forced to a terrible con- 
clusion: Christ already considered Judas 
as lost to Him irrevocably. There is 
a finality about that word “devil” 
which connotes hell and everlasting 
separation from God, the inevitable 
punishment for rebellion. It is the most 
awful accusation against a man ever 
uttered by the meek Christ. It is the 
fiery wrath of God against a human 
pretender to divinity. 

“Thou, O Peter,” says the com- 
mentator Theophylactus, speaking in 
the name of Christ, “dost reply in the 
name of all the apostles, as if all be- 
lieve in Me and are loyal friends; but 
know that you are mistaken; for one 
of you is a devil, a disbeliever and a 
rebel, who will betray Me.” 

Like Lucifer he thought little of the 
consequences. He never dreamed that 
in vindication of divine justice the 
project and the work of Christ’s de- 
struction should involve his own. 

In a dark and gloomy garden, over- 
looking the white mounds in a neigh- 
boring graveyard, he stole up to Christ 
and laid his lips upon His cheek. For 
a moment he was held there not by 
force but by the compelling eyes of 
God betrayed. A Voice was speaking 
from the shadows under the olive trees: 
“Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss?” Was it harsh or 
gentle? Was it forgiveness or was it 
a sentence pronounced upon Judas, the 
man of Kerioth, who was a devil? 





The English Crown and the Eucharist 


Design for history teachers 


“The priest, entering the death- 
chamber, held up the Blessed Sacra- 
ment asking, ‘Do you believe Jesus 
Christ to be really and substantially 
present in this Host?’ To which the 
King was heard to answer, fervently, 
with ardor, gazing on That for which 
he had given the three crowns and all 
his House: ‘I do believe it. I believe 
it with all my heart.’” 

With these words Mr. Belloc in 
James II closes his account of the death 
of James II, and they are relevant to 
much smore than a personal history. 
The “glorious revolution” in 1688 took 
place because of the religion, as well 
as the bad tactics, of the King; and in 
that religion he was more truly in the 
full succession of the English Martyrs 
than in any other part of his character 
or career. 

Few school children, if asked what 
common characteristic ran through the 
English sovereigns for goo years, would 
give this answer, but history gives it. 
Among the leading marks of the dy- 
nasty from the first Wessex rulers to 
1688 is its religious character, the high 
proportion of the kings who were more 
than intentionally bound to the life 
of the Church, their theological inter- 
ests and their devotion. In the Anglo- 
Saxon kings it is recurrent and intense 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 
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until it culminates in St. Edward the 
Confessor. Canute the Dane proves the 
forerunner of William I and Henry I, 
kings of the blood of the northmen 
who came to Europe to sack, burn and 
kill, and who remained to govern, 
build and worship. Those who were 
the greatest builders of institutions and 
of the structures of the realm were 
also the great builders of abbeys and 
supporters of the Church, until the 
climax of royal authority is reached in 
Henry VII, the founder of the dynasty 
which in its fullness was to destroy 
Catholic England. King Henry VII 
had, in particular, an intense devotion 
to the Sacrament of the Altar; he lived 
when the monarchy was, as elsewhere 
summed up, the embodiment of the 
people. 

England was one of the parts of 
Christendom where devotion to the 
Eucharist was most lively, and where 
it developed in the last three centuries 
of the Middle Ages into the desire to 
see the Host, if possible, every day. 
Tabernacles only came with Cardinal 
Pole’s restoration of the Sacrament, it 
may be, as being not merely a new 
fashion, but as fitter than the hanging 
pyx to protect the Host from sacrilege 
in a land where malignant heretics 
abounded. The Council of Trent was 
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a doctrinal and disciplinary fortification 
of the Church in the face of heretics, 
and the tabernacle was the new fortress 
of the Sacrament. 

It was remembered that Wycliffe had 
suffered his mortal stroke at the mo- 
ment of the Elevation, which was 
taken as a symbol, for the heretics of 
the 16th century, who looked back to 
him, were first and foremost heretics 
over the Mass; and the triumph of 
heresy in consequence left a decisive 
mark on worship and the outward 
setting of religion. Preaching replaced 
the Mass as the central activity of a 
Sunday; preaching that had a new 
importance among doctrinally divided 
men. The Government constrained at- 
tendance at the parish church because 
it desired to re-educate the recusant. 
The enthronement of the Bible encour- 
aged the idea that religion was pre- 
eminently a business of exposition and 
exhortation. Although Archbishop 
Laud replaced at the east end of the 
church the table on which the supper 
of the Lord was commemorated, for 
two vital generations it had stood in 
the middle of the chancel; the altar 
stones had been destroyed and often 
embedded in the porch step that they 
might be trodden underfoot. 

In England the Reformation came to 
a country rich in cathedrals, fine 
churches and abbeys. But granted that 
the capital stock in buildings was large, 
it is most startling and significant that 
no more cathedrals were built until the 
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destruction of St. Paul’s and a host 
of lesser London churches gave Sir 
Christopher Wren his opportunity. In 
the disturbed England of the years fol- 
lowing Waterloo, when the proletariat 
was emerging, a nervous House of 
Commons of the rich, while placing 
barracks in the new centers, also voted 
£2,000,000 for more churches, places 
which were plainly envisaged as schools 
of instruction rather than as houses of 
worship. But the Establishment had 
little hold on the poor; it was Non- 
conformity embodied in chapels devoid 
of altars which represented the popular 
religion. When the High Church party 
began to revive before Catholic doc- 
trine, they had the equally vehement 
opposition of the monarch in the per- 
son of the young Queen and of Non- 
conformity. The depths of feeling dis- 
close themselves now from time to 
time, most notably ten years ago, when 
the House of Commons rejected the 
Church of England’s proposed new 
Prayer Book, because of the loophole 
provided for reservation of the Sacra- 
ment. 

It is the fashion today, in a political 
and economic era, to interpret religious 
movements in political or economic 


_ terms. For many years, the Catholics 


were alone in pointing out how much 
both politics and economics of a low 
order has to do with what was labelled 
as a religious reformation of the 16th 
century. From Cobbett to our own day 
the point has been forcibly made, and 
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it is true. But it is equally true that 
in the 16th century Protestants and 
Catholics alike considered religion cen- 
tral to life, and those who indulged in 
fortune-hunting for themselves and 
their friends did so as sinners, without 
boasting about their sins. Today the 
danger is that children are taught what 
they are taught about the turning point 
in English history when the Mass and 
the Blessed Sacrament, never more 
revered or more grandly worshipped 
than at the close of the Middle Ages, 
were driven out of the national life 
by teachers who themselves believe they 
are explaining political history or that 
they are being very profound when 
they point out the economics behind 
the politics without suspecting the 
theology behind the economics. 
Something of it can perhaps be gath- 
ered through a detailed familiarity 
with the tragic personal history of 
Henry VIII, who was in the full and 
best tradition for theological knowl- 
edge and devotion, in his first phase. 
He may, by some, be held as symbolic 
of the culmination of tendencies all 
too marked in the 15th century, when 
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the desire to see the Host, the belief 
that a daily glimpse was a daily safe- 
guard, the outward signs of honor and 
worship, were accompanied by a grow- 
ing pride in life. It is arguable so, 
but it is in fact doubtful if these things 
would ever be said about the 15th cen- 
tury, if we were not looking at it as 
the final age of Catholicism in Eng- 
land, and in the light of what was to 
follow. A juster estimate will find the 
Kings and nobles and people of that 
last age not inferior to those of any 
century before them, except the 8th, 
the true golden age of Catholic Eng- 
land. In each century the moralists 
uttered their well justified warnings 
and forebodings, and yet the fabric did 
not crack. Suddenly it went, and in 
its going gave place to a deep hatred 
of the Sacrament, which still lives quiet 
and strong and bitter at the heart of 
English life, but we may at least com- 
fort ourselves with the historical mem- 
ory that the first conversion and flower- 
ing of the Mass in England all came 
in the 7th century as a great surprise, 
and that good things, no less than evil 
ones, come suddenly. 


Our Newspapers 


A gr-reat panorama iv life is th’ daily press. Here ye can meet kings, 
imp’rors, an’ prisidints, murdhrers, scientists, highway robbers, an’ s’ciety lead- 
ers; watch dynasties tumble an’ heavyweight champeens; see gr-reat cities rocked 
be earthquakes an’ larn to tak th’ knife be th’ handle, not th’ blade whin ’atin’ 


spinach. 


From Mr. Dooley at His Best by Finley Peter Dunne (Scribners, 1938). 
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Since the beginning of the Abys- 
sinian business, the Mediterranean has 
been much in the news: and I expect 
that it will be much more in the news 
during the next few weeks. For two 
and a half years we have been told 
that a Franco victory in Spain means 
a Fascist domination of the Mediter- 
ranean. To our ebullient journalists, 
the Spanish War was a constant threat 
to the peace of the Middle Sea: and 
for our ebullient journalists, the Span- 
ish peace will be the same. 

If war comes, it will probably come 
between Germany and Russia. (Prob- 
ably in August, 1941. August, because 
the harvests will be in and a year’s 
food supply assured to the combatants, 
and 1941 for various reasons which 
need not now be elaborated.) A war 
between Germany and Russia engages 
no vital interest of France or Britain. 
I can cynically imagine that both may 
be distinctly relieved to see Germany 
marching eastward. She might go on 
marching to the Pacific without com- 
ing into clash with either of the West- 
ern Powers; and expansion even to the 
Volga would keep her occupied for a 
generation or two, time which both 
France and England need. 

But the Mediterranean is another 
kettle of fish. Both France and Britain 





Storm in the Mediterranean 


What goes on there 


are vitally concerned in the future of 
the Mediterranean because that ancient 
mother of history again holds the cords 
of their life. 

Both Britain and France are largely 
dependent upon their overseas traffic. 
France needs to keep her southern 
routes open for the troops she must 
draw from Africa and Indo-China if 
war breaks on Europe. Britain must 
keep her routes open for the goods she 
sells and the food she buys. 

Normally, there is only enough food 
in England to feed her population for 
three weeks, so that the situation in 
face of war is desperate. England was 
almost starved out by the submarine 
campaign during the last war, and to- 
day she lacks the huge fleet of anti- 
submarine vessels which she had built 
before the U-boat campaign really de- 
veloped. 

Much of her trade goes across the 
Mediterranean and out through Suez 
to the Far East and South where she 
still commands vast markets. East of 
Suez are the Persian oil-fields, and the 
swarming millions of India, and the 
rubber and riches of Malaya and the 
islands, and the Dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand, which both take 
much of Britain’s manufactures and 
supply much of Britain’s food and raw 
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materials and contribute greatly to 
Britain’s “invisible imports” in the 
form of interest on British loans and 
investments. 

The route through Suez halves the 
distances to most of these places, and 
with the decline in the number of ships 
available for British trade, it is of great 
importance that voyages should be 
short. If Britain had to send (as she 
would during a Mediterranean war) all 
her traffic to the East about the Cape 
of Good Hope or through Panama, she 
would need twice as many bottoms to 
shift the same quantity of cargo. 

All this means one thing: that Bri- 
tain will fight if challenged in the 
Mediterranean. And our newspapers 
are harping on that refrain. With 
Franco’s victory, they insist, the Medi- 
terranean becomes a Fascist Sea, domi- 
nated by Arch-Fascist No. 1, a gentle- 
man named Benito Mussolini. 

There is, of course, an element of 
truth in this. Italy is now stronger in 
the Mediterranean than she has been 
since the days of her great maritime 
republics, and that was a day when 
Britain was not much concerned with 
Mediterranean politics. The Italian 
fleet is unquestionably formidable. So 
is the Italian air force. The strength 
of those weapons made it possible for 
Il Duce to defy the Western Powers 
and their League of Nations during 
the Abyssinian imbroglio, and we can 
be certain that he has not neglected 
them since. 





But I find it difficult to dispute 
Italy’s right to those weapons. If Bri- 
tain and France have vital interests 
in the Mediterranean, so has Italy. 
Italy is in the Mediterranean. And, 
like Britain, though not to quite the 
same degree, she desperately needs 
overseas commerce to feed her people. 

It is obvious that Italy, like Britain, 
will fight to keep her coasts and her 
trade routes clear. Italy has been fight- 
ing for that in Spain. Il Duce’s motive 
for going into the Spanish War is ob- 
vious though not much stressed in our 
newspapers. He could no more afford 
to have Communism in Spain than he 
could afford to have it on the Brenner 
Pass. If Spain had succumbed to the 
revolution from the Left, France might 
easily have gone with it; then the 
Italians would have been commanded 
on two fronts by forces militantly op- 
posed to Italy’s form of government 
and her traditions of life. Italy has 
been fighting her own battle on Span- 
ish territory, much as Britain fought 
her battle on French territory during 
the World War. When people ask 
what Mussolini expects to get from his 
assistance to Franco, the proper answer 
is that he has already achieved the 
chief object of that intervention: Com- 
munism is crushed in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

But most Americans believe that 
Mussolini will not be content with that 
reward, that he will demand more 
tangible benefits from Franco. If one 
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points out that the U. S. did not de- 
mand tangible rewards from France 
after their last alliance, that France did 
not demand selected bits of American 
territory after her intervention in the 
American Revolution against England, 
I do not suppose that many will accept 
the parallel. 

But assuming that Mussolini may 
attempt to secure further benefits from 
the Spanish War (and he may be ex- 
pected to make the attempt), how 
much is he likely to get? He will get 
just as much as the Spanish Nationalist 
Government chooses to give him. Spain 
is now not a weakling to be ordered 
thus and thus. She is one of the first 
military powers in Europe at this 
moment, possessing what no other 
power possesses, a great army of sea- 
soned veterans. And those veterans are 
armed with the most modern weapons 
of every arsenal in Europe. If Franco 
refuses concessions to Mussolini, what 
is Mussolini to do in that situation? 
Plunge into war against a Spain which 
could be immediately united on that 
one issue and which would immediate- 
ly have help from France and Eng- 
land? Il Duce is not a lunatic. 

And all through the War, even in 
his darkest hours, Franco has sworn 
that he will not yield an inch of Span- 
ish soil to anyone. Is he likely to go 
back on that now when he is at the 
head of a victorious army? 

Nothing could illustrate better the 
sheer political ignorance of most of 
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our columnists than their naivete in 
this matter. The editorial pages fail 
to take into account almost every real 
factor in the situation. 

The New York Times itself pro- 
vided an interesting evidence on the 
present habit of the press when, one 
day early in February, it made front- 
page news of Signor Gayda’s declara- 
tion that Italy would stay in Spain until 
her political end there had been 
achieved. The man in the street almost 
certainly inferred that the Italians were 
now presenting their claims to Franco. 
But in the financial pages of the New 
York Times that day, there was quite 
another view. Shares had risen on the 
Paris Bourse, because (according to the 
New York Times) Daladier’s non- 
intervention policy was certain to be 
approved by the French Deputies, be- 
cause the French Government was 
about to enter into direct contact with 
Franco, because the French believed 
that the Italians will withdraw after 
Franco’s victory, and because the Span- 
iards themselves, in French opinion, 
would not tolerate the Italians remain- 
ing in Spain. 

What is likely to happen in the 
Mediterranean during the coming 
year? There are other symptoms of 


"Italian restlessness besides the Spanish 


affair. There is the agitation about 
Tunis, the Djibouti railway in Abys- 
sinia, and Corsica. Can these provoke 
war? 

I do not believe for an instant that 
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they are intended to provoke war. 
Italy is now engaged in the old diplo- 
matic dodge of claiming more than she 
expects to get in order that she may 
have room for maneuver and profitable 
compromise. 

Italy needs capital to develop her 
colonies. She also is anxious to be rid, 
as any power would be, of French 
interest in the transport and trade of 
her Abyssinian territory. The Medi- 
terranean deal will give her both. To 
get capital, Italy must go to London, 
New York, or Paris. Berlin has no 
money to spare, nor has Tokio. But 
in the present state of French and 
British and American opinion, it would 
be extremely difficult to arrange loans 
in these markets. So Mussolini builds 
up. By threatening larger claims he 
may force a conference. At the con- 
ference, agreement will be found. In 
return for a retreat, say in the matter 
of Corsica, he will be rewarded with 
aid in the matter of capital. 

The fact is that Italy has been a 
country badly used by other nations 
in the imperialistic gallop. When she 
was weak they denied her any share 
of the loot. Now that she is strong 
and demands a whack of it, she is 
made the villain of the piece. It is 
all very entertaining propaganda in its 
way, but one grows a trifle weary of 
the pious tone in which it is conducted. 

I do not look for any coalition of 
Spain and Italy and Germany against 
the Western Powers. I expect that 





Spain will probably draw closer now 
to England. There will be money in 
that, too. Spain needs capital to restore 
and reconstruct, and England needs a 
friendly Spain. There are the condi- 
tions for an agreement. More, opinion 
in Nationalist Spain has been surpris- 
ingly cordial to England through the 
war; and British capital was reassured 
when Franco delivered Rio Tinto 
mines back to British control after 
they had been seized by “loyalist” 
gangs. Spain and England can reach 
agreement, and that agreement can be 
extended to Italy, as Mr. Chamberlain 
has seen. 

Italy’s national interests run closely 
with England’s. She, too, needs peace 
for her commerce, especially now that 
she has colonial room to expand and 
a growing mercantile marine. Her 
request for some share in the control 
and profits of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany is perfectly legitimate, for she is 
one of its chief customers, and her 
request will probably be granted with- 
out hurting anyone except perhaps a 
few wealthy shareholders in Paris (and 
they, no doubt, will get the French 
Government to recompense them). 

England, Italy and Spain can reach 
agreement. And France will have to 
come in. And nothing will be required 
of her which could compare with the 
loss of her sons if she preferred to 
fight. These four countries belong to 
the West. That is a natural bloc, as 
Italy’s desertion of her eastern and 
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northern allies in 1914 suggests. Her 
interests were with France and Britain 
then. They are fundamentally with 
France and Britain still. She was lately 
driven into the arms of Germany be- 
cause France and Britain thought they 
could stop her colonial expansion, and 
formed the united front of Geneva, 
which is now so singularly shattered. 

The western bloc will, I believe, 
have being within 18 months. One of 
its characteristics is that it will leave 
Germany free to make her march east- 
wards at the head of an eastern bloc. 
Europe will be in two chief blocs, one 
of the maritime peoples of the West, 
who must look overseas for their ex- 
pansion and commerce, and one of the 
eastern people who will find their ex- 
pansion in the vast steppes of Russia. 

It seems to me, however, that any 
civilized being must welcome a Medi- 
terranean pact, and it is now in the 
making even if, at the moment, the 
pot is in the seething stage. The war 
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that is coming in the east of Europe 
is another matter. I feel myself sick 
at the thought of it. But I do not see 
how it is to be avoided unless Hitler 
and Stalin reach some compromise; and 
most people who compromise with 
Herr Hitler remind me of the young 
lady who went for a ride with the 
tiger. Stalin might accept the con- 
queror’s terms before the battle instead 
of after it, but one can hardly believe 
that his dictatorship would survive such 
diplomatic defeat, any more than the 
Liberal Government of Czecho-Slovakia 
survived its defeat. Humanly speaking, 
war in the East seems to me inevitable. 
Humanly speaking. And that is reason 
enough for us all to invoke another 
Wisdom and Guidance than our silly 
human wits can provide. 

We may detest Hitlerism and Stalin- 
ism, but none of us, I hope, detest the 
millions of decent German and Russian 
lads who will die if those two dictator- 
ships clash. 


Hope Eternal 


There are two ways to prevent war: One is in the “spiritual” order—a 
common will to peace with a common will to justice. The other—in the material 
order—is such a condition of general organization of armed force as will deter 
any nation from attacking any other for fear of the consequences. The first 
way is a permanent way; the second cannot of itself be permanent. To be 
permanent it would have to be backed by the first, and if the first were present, 
the second would be unnecessary. The first way is not open at present; conse- 
quently all are rushing to the second way as the one immediate necessity. The 
implied hope is that it may prove in the long run an approach to the first way. 
Without that hope it would be merely an assurance that the ultimate catastrophe 


would be more swift and more complete. 
Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal (19 Oct. ’38). 















Before the Promised Land 


The early winter of 1552 was 
clear and cold, and evening came down 
with its red sky flaming. A lone ship 
fought the storm on the China Sea, 
with the shrill wind crying in its rig- 
ging, the ice-caked ropes creaking; and 
a sick man fought with his soul on the 
deck. 

Once God let Moses gaze on the 
Promised Land before he died, and 
now another great leader, braced in the 
prow of a ship, looked long in the 
twilight at the purple haze on the hori- 
zon that was China, mysterious, secret, 
and forbidden. Francis Xavier—who 
had gone to the heart of heathendom 
and carved out a kingdom of Chris- 
tians numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands—was now undertaking the final 
maneuver in his campaign for souls. 
China, the key to conversions in the 
whole East; China, towards which he 
had striven so tirelessly, now hovered 
within his grasp—and he stretched out 
a hand that shook with the fever that 
was upon him. Then, overcome with 
nausea, he fell back on his couch of 
ropes and rolled with the tossing ship. 

Sudden and black, the night fell, and 
the slow hours of the storm wore on, 
with the screaming wind and the great 
waves endlessly rocking. As the 
watches of the night were changed, 


The Last Chapter 


By GEORGE KROCK, M.M. 
Condensed from The Field Afar* 


each found Xavier weaker. He clutch- 
ed at the ropes to steady himself, but 
it was useless, for always the motion 
changed and the deck fell from under 
him. The constant motion made his 
head ache, and the confusion distracted 
him so that he found it hard to keep 
his thoughts on God. He, who had 
spent so much of his life in prayer, 
now felt a need for it that he could 
not fill. He asked to be taken ashore, 
and in the blue, cold dawn a little boat 
rowed by two Portuguese sailors was 
let down and bobbed its way to an 
island just off the coast of China— 
Sancian. 

Any foreigner who dared set foot on 
the mainland of China was sentenced 
to death. A few years before, some 
sailors, driven before a storm, had un- 
wittingly landed near Canton; they es- 
caped the sea, only to die under the 
sword of the mandarin. All this Xavier 
knew. But also he knew that the 
Emperor had recently sent representa- 
tives to all the neighboring kingdoms, 
collecting information on the arts, cul- 
tures, and religions of foreign lands. 
China was looking to the West for the 
first time! 

Shortly after his arrival on Sancian, 
Xavier was taken with a fever, which 
lasted a fortnight. However, he re- 
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covered; and, for the next month, he 
was busy with the poor people of the 
place, preaching to them, and saying 
Mass each morning in the rude hillside 
shelter which the sailors had erected 
for him. Here he wrote the letters to 
his fellow Jesuits and to his benefactors 
—the last letters, which give us such 
accurate knowledge of those last days. 
He paced the beach, saying his Breviary 
along the little harbor that held its 
blue lapful of sea as a peaceful posses- 
sion; and he watched for the brown 
sail of a Chinese junk and envied the 
sea gulls—those fair creatures that flew 
off to China unhindered. 

Winter was coming on, and the ships 
of the Portuguese fleet sailed off to 
Malacca, one by one. By the middle of 
November, only one—the Santa Croce 
—lay tugging at its anchor in the bay. 
The sailors were anxious to be back in 
their city of Malacca; they grumbled 
at the discomfort of wooden sheds 
ashore. They wanted to be among 
their own families for Christmas. 

Once more the fever was on him; 
Xavier said Mass for the last time. 
There was little food because the man- 
darin had stopped all supplies to the 
island. Anthony, the only companion 
left, had to go and beg scraps from the 
natives. At last Xavier asked to be 
taken aboard the Santa Croce, but one 
night aboard was all that he could bear, 
for the motion of the ship was an 
agony to him. He was taken back to 
his Mass hut, and there he lay on a 
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damp mat for a whole week, talking 
to his crucifix, and looking longingly 
at the dim shores of China. 

Then he spoke in a strange tongue, 
and the boy could not follow. When a 
man is dying, his mind often goes back 
to his childhood. His life falls from 
him and he goes back to the gates of 
life as he came—a child. He probably 
spoke, in the Basque tongue of his 
mother, of the far scenes of his child- 
hood, of falcon hunts on the friendly 
plains in the Province of Navarre, of 
warm sunshine sleeping on the walls 
of the proud castle of the Xaviers; he 
was again in the lecture halls of Paris, 
teaching the sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard; at the Vatican; at the courts of 
the Oriental rulers; back among the 
laughing Pearl Fishers. Anthony lis- 
tened and heard only the wild speech, 
the dripping rain, the incessant wash- 
ing of the waves on the beach, and the 
sighing of the winds on the hillside. 
He placed a lighted candle in the 
priest’s cold hand and was afraid. 

Xavier stirred. “What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul?” Now these 
words, which had started him off on 
the long trek for souls, were only a 
temptation to him. He had gained 
nearly the whole world; and now all 
the glory, all the greatness of this gain 
was as ashes in his mouth. All of the 
preparations for death that he had ever 
made, the countless times that he had 
performed the Spiritual Exercises of 
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Ignatius—all these were now as noth- 


gloom without glory, Xavier felt the gull flew over the dark sea to China. 


5 


Trial by Ordeal 


I was once the guest of Umzunguluiss, a powerful chief of the Gor- 
hongoza tribe on the Zambesi, in Portuguese territory. While there I wit- 
nessed the pitting of a native, accused by the witch-doctor of practicing 
black magic, against a full-grown python—a fight which is decided only 
by the death of one or other of the combatants. 

When I arrived at the appointed place, the snake, a 15-foot python, 
which had not been fed for six weeks, was already in the center of the 
clearing, still in its cage. Umzunguluiss, who was the master of the cere- 
monies, ordered that the boy should be smeared with grease, to equalize 
things a bit, for the chief was not a bad sort and believed in letting everyone 
have a run for his money. The young man was then taken to the cage and 
told to stand in front of the sliding door. At a signal from the chief, the 
door was raised, and the reptile shot out, as though impelled by a spring, 
and struck the boy on midriff, nearly knocking him over. He was prepared 
for this onslaught, and grabbed the snake ’round the middle with both 
hands. 

The terrible fight began. Owing to the liberal coat of grease on the 
boy’s body, the coils of the serpent slipped repeatedly, and slithered to the 
ground, and each time the boy’s hands gripped nearer the reptile’s throat. 
The crowd shouted encouragement and warning to keep in the center of 
the clearing, so that the snake would not be able to hook on to any 
anchorage. Even then, the snake did manage to catch its tail on a lone 
tuft of grass. The upper part of its body coiled around the boy, the pres- 
sure on his body being so severe that it caused blood to spout forth from 
the nose and mouth. After some anxious moments, the tuft gave way, and 
the boy’s hands tightened on the serpent’s throat. The snake fell limp 
and lifeless. The boy had been proved innocent. 

For the moment he was a hero; but his triumph was shortlived—he 
died a year later from the effects of the struggle. 


H. W. Martin in Chambers Journal quoted by The African Missionary (Feb. *38). 


fingers of infinity draw his eyelids 
ing. Xavier was dying. down. His breath fell, frosting his 
In the lonely nightfall, in that still crucifix a last time—victory; and a grey 
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The Constitution and the Church 


Of thee we sing 


Condensed from Catholic Historical Records and Studies* 


The political freedom which 
the Catholic Church in the U. S. now 
enjoys was assured when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. Genuine freedom 
of worship had not existed in the 13 
colonies during the colonial period, nor 
did it have legal existence even after 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
Constitution promoted religious free- 
dom because within the body of the 
Constitution itself and in the text of 
the 1st amendment are to be found 
prohibitions against those twin barriers 
to practical religious freedom: the re- 
ligious test for office and the exclusive- 
ly Established Church. 

That part of the Constitution, which 
specifically deals with the question of 
religious freedom, is the conclusion of 
the 6th article of that document 
which reads: “But no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” Closely connected in 
spirit with the 6th article is the rst 
amendment which, with the other nine, 
constitutes the American Bill of Rights. 


Although not ratified until 1791, four . 


years after the signing of the Constitu- 
tion, these first ten amendments were 
really the price of ratification. The 
states would probably not have accept- 
ed the Constitution unless it had been 


certain that these ten amendments 
would become a part of the funda- 
mental law of the land. But besides 
the guarantees of religious freedom in 
article VI and in the 1st amendment, 
wherein it is stated that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of,” the framers of the Constitution in- 
directly provided another safeguard to 
fundamental rights by the creation of 
the Judicial branch of the Federal gov- 
ernment. When fundamental rights 
were involved, as in the case of the 
Oregon School Law, the Supreme 
Court upheld these rights in the most 
forthright fashion. 

The history of the progress of reli- 
gious freedom in English Colonial 
America, prior to 1787, falls into three 
periods, an early and a later colonial 
period and the period of the American 
Revolution. The first phase, from the 
beginnings of the settlements to 1691, 
saw the founding of all the colonies 
save Georgia. This was the time, there- 
fore, when Pilgrim and Puritan fled 
from the Old World for conscience’s 
sake. Other groups took part in this 
mighty migration, Quakers, staunch 
Church of England men, and a few 
Catholics. Indeed, in the case of most 
of the early comers religion had much 


*346 Convent Ave., New York City. 1938. 
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to do with their decision to seek new 
homes. 

The attitude of these “first Ameri- 
cans” towards their own religious sys- 
tem, as well as their views about the 
religious convictions of others, is not 
always clearly understood. Although 
the Pilgrims had suffered for their re- 
ligious convictions, this cruel experience 
did not lead them to espouse toleration 
for those who disagreed with them. 
Quakers coming to Plymouth were 
scourged and banished, although this 
was much milder than the treatment 
the Puritans accorded them, for hang- 
ings of Quakers occurred in Boston. 
Nevertheless, even the milder Pilgrim 
was determined that outsiders, if pos- 
sible, should not enter the sacred pre- 
cincts of Plymouth. To that end the 
franchise was rigidly restricted to those 
“of sober and peaceable conversation, 
orthodox in the fundamentals of re- 
ligion.” This regulation restricting the 
suffrage was not extreme for those 
times. 

In Puritan Massachusetts Bay the 
connection between the government 
and the Church was both intimate and 
important. Furthermore, the example 
of Massachusetts in one way or another 
affected the religious situation else- 
where in the colonies. Very early in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony full citizen- 
ship was made dependent upon mem- 
bership in the Congregational Church. 
This means that, generally speaking, 
non-Church members were not allow- 


ed to dwell within the confines of the 
Bay Colony. The suffrage was restrict- 
ed so carefully that the voting and of- 
fice holding class was a small fraction 
of the total population. This appeared 
to the Puritan mind the most logical 
of procedures. The Puritans were ac- 
customed to test all things by the 
Scriptures, especially the Old Testa- 
ment, wherein they believed they found 
the justification for their own form of 
theocratic state. 

Passing to the other colonies, the 
Dutch are found temporarily in con- 
trol of New Netherland. With the 
coming of the English, it was seen to 
be impractical to establish the Church 
of Engand, and, indeed, the Dutch had 
insisted that they be allowed freedom 
of worship. Eventually English Prot- 
estantism was virtually established, with 
recognition of the rights of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Across the Hudson 
in the Jerseys a comparable situation 
existed. Pennsylvania, founded to- 
wards the end of the early colonial 
period, was organized definitely as a 
refuge for members of the persecuted 
Society of Friends, or Quakers. Prob- 
ably because the Quakers had known 
persecution and just possibly because of 
the example of Calvert in Maryland 
and Williams in Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania was considerably in advance of 
the other colonies in toleration, but it is 
almost certainly true that there was 
never in provincial Pennsylvania com- 
plete religious liberty. In the South, 
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that is, Virginia and the Carolinas, the 
Church was as strongly entrenched as 
the statutes could arrange it. True, the 
Protestant Church in the South dif- 
fered considerably from the official 
Church of England of which it was 
supposed to be a counterpart. But the 
essential matter is this: the Church in 
the South was Protestant and it was 
established by law. 

One may generalize with some cor- 
rectness concerning the union that ex- 
isted between the dominant Protestant 
Church and the government of the sev- 
eral colonies during this early period. 
Those, who were not members of that 
sect which was the established Church, 
were strangers within the gates. Not 
only were they not wanted; usually 
they were not permitted to dwell with- 
in the confines of the colony, and if 
they did, ostracism, if not downright 
persecution, was their portion. They 
were compelled to support by taxation 
a Church in which they did not be- 
lieve. 

There were, however, even in those 
early days, the two bright spots of 
Maryland and Rhode Island; and if 
later each departed from the liberal 


course set by its founder, something 


at least must be said for the attempt. | 


Maryland was the first colony where 
the ideal of toleration was deliberately 
put into practice. The oath prescrib- 
ed for officials required that no one 
believing in Jesus Christ be molested 
on account of religion. And, of course, 
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there is the well-known Toleration Act 
of 1649 which protected all Christians, 
whatever their particular persuasion, 
against any and all disabilities. Un- 
fortunately, this healthy state of affairs 
did not last. The Puritans came into 
Maryland in ever increasing numbers, 
and, although they could worship free- 
ly and were not denied the right to 
vote, they wanted much more. Shortly 
they got control of the government in 
Maryland so completely that no Cath- 
olic could even vote in an election. In 
1654 the Puritan assembly passed an 
act securing freedom of conscience, but 
it was made clear that the provisions 
of this act excluded convictions applied 
to “popery, prelacy, or licentiousness of 
opinion.” In less than 40 years the 
Puritans were given a taste of their 
own medicine .when the Anglicans, 
clearly a minority, succeeded in having 
the Anglican Church made the Estab- 
lished Church. Thereafter, the Puri- 
tans obediently paid taxes to support 
a sect they hated. 

Rhode Island is always given a 
special niche in the temple of religious 
freedom. Whether or not Roger Wil- 
liams had the slightest intention of 
seeing Catholics settled within the con- 
fines of his colony is a matter for dis- 
pute. There is little reason to believe 
that he was so liberal; in any case it 
certainly is true that, during the later 
history of the colony, Catholics were 
disfranchised, and it was not until 1788 
that Catholics had the right to vote. 
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What Williams’ influence did effect, 
however, was this: there was toleration 
for Protestant sects, attendance at 
Church was not compulsory; tithes 
were not exacted by law for the sup- 
port of the individual churches and 
there was no established Church. Wil- 
liams’ liberalizing influence came about 
possibly because of his notions regard- 
ing the rights of freemen. In Mass- 
achusetts, for instance, the freemen 
constituted the voting and office hold- 
ing class. They were also the most 
influential group in Church affairs, yet 
they were numerically an insignificant 
part of the population. To Williams, a 
freeman derived his prerogatives not 
from Church affiliation or social posi- 
tion but because he was a landholder. 
Curiously enough, the property quali- 
fication for voters remained so definite- 
ly a part of Rhode Island practice that 
it contributed to the great exodus from 
that State after the War of 1812, and 
was the occasion of Dorr’s rebellion in 
1843. The position of Catholics 
eventually did improve in Rhode 
Island, as it did elsewhere, but only be- 
cause of a liberalizing process wherein 
all sects were tolerated. 

The struggle for constitutional gov- 
ernment in England, which lasted for 
three-fourths of the 17th century, cul- 
minated in the Revolution of 1688 and 
the accession of William and Mary. The 
long struggle had many and varied re- 
actions in the New World. When, for 
example, earlier in the century, the 


King and his friends were in the sad- 
dle, the opposing group found the 
American wilderness, if not a more de- 
sirable, at least a safer place in which 
to live. Similarly when Oliver Crom- 
well came into power the Cavaliers, 
though not in as large numbers as once 
supposed, made a rapid exit from Eng- 
land. This exodus brought to Virginia 
the Washingtons, the Masons and sev- 
eral other families who distinguished 
themselves in later American history. 
The years following 1689 saw definite 
changes in the alignment of religion 
and politics in the colonies. There was 
a growing tendency to permit church 
members of other than the Established 
Church to dwell within the sacred pre- 
cincts of even the theocratic communi- 
ties. 

Although the later colonial period 
was characterized by a general broad- 
ening of political rights and the tend- 
ency to make political privilege some- 
what independent of church affiliation, 
improvement did not take in Catholics. 
The 1689 Act of Parliament excluding 
Catholics in England from holding 
public office and the Test Act had con- 
siderable influence in the Colonies. The 
governors of the royal colonies were 
instructed to see that councillors and 
other appointees take the prescribed 
oath, which, of course, no Catholic 
could take. 

The struggle for religious freedom 
required victories on two fronts. The 
Protestant State Church of whatever 
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sort had to be disestablished and test 
oaths had to be abolished. In addition 
to these barriers to religious freedom, 
there were the severe penal laws in 
several of the states. The approach of 
the American Revolution marked the 
first faint signs of the coming of a 
better day for Catholics. 

The Revolutionary period is so fre- 
quently thought of in terms of military 
operations that its essential political 
character often escapes notice. For it 
was during these Revolutionary years 
that the principle, incorporated in ar- 
ticle VI of the Constitution as well as 
that formulated in the 1st amendment, 
began to impress statesmen. The 
American Revolution itself moved by 
swift stages. Peaceful resistance to 
England became armed resistance. The 
Declaration of Independence followed, 
which had to be made good by victory 
of Washington’s forces. In the mean- 
time, the states began to frame new 
constitutions of their own. These con- 
stitutions specify usually the qualifica- 
tions for office holding. They follow 
the earlier colonial precedents requir- 
ing both property and religious quali- 
fications of voters and prospective office 
seekers. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the new constitutions of 
seven of the states disqualified Cath- 
olics from holding office. All except 
New York and Rhode Island required 
some sort of religious test. The na- 





ture of these tests was a statement of 
belief in Protestantism. There were 
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what amounted to State Churches in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, while New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia definitely stip- 
ulated that the governor must be Prot- 
estant. 

During the Revolutionary period, 
therefore, Protestantism still colored 
political life. Some religious test for 
holders of political office was upheld 
by popular sentiment. Nevertheless, 
the forces of toleration were at work. 
They made their first statement in the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights. This 
famous document antedates the Dec- 
laration of Independence by several 
weeks, Its 16th article is of special in- 
terest: “All men are equally entitled 
to the free exercise of religion accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience.” 
While these are noble words, in their 
practical operation they meant little at 
that moment, for the Anglican Church 
still remained the Established Church 
and was supported by public taxation. 
Nevertheless, the Virginia declaration 
pointed, though somewhat uncertainly, 
towards the 1st amendment of the 
Federal Constitution of 15 years later. 


. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 


marked further progress. This ordi- 
nance has been the object of almost ex- 
travagant praise; indeed, it has been 
called the most important law passed 
by the U. S. However this may be, the 
Ordinance looked to the setting up of 
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certain legal and ethical standards so 
that a vast territory might be peopled 
with men of pioneer spirit. In vision, 
liberality and practicality this Ordi- 
nance transcends all legislation formu- 
lated in the original 13 states. Part of 
this Ordinance is worth quoting: 

Art. I. No person shall ever be 
molested on account of his mode of 
worship or religious sentiments. 

Art. UI. Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged. 

The Constitutional Convention dele- 
gates, who met in Philadelphia during 
the hot summer of 1787 to frame an 
effective government for the U. S., had 
behind them a body of social, political 
and religious traditions which had 
flourished during the colonial and 
revolutionary periods. Specifically, the 
delegates were acquainted with a tra- 
dition concerning an_ established 
Church, and they came from communi- 
ties where religious tests for voting and 
for public office were considered sound 
practice. Yet the delegates at once 
broke directly with one of these prac- 
tices, the religious test, and they at least 
pointed the way for the elimination of 
a State Church, an idea which was in- 
corporated into the 1st amendment. 
The fact that the Constitution forbade 
the U. S. government to exact a reli- 
gious test for those holding office must 
have exerted some liberalizing influ- 





ence upon the states. At any rate, in 
all the state constitutions adopted after 
1792, whether those of the original 13 
or the newer states, religious tests for 
public office were never required. 
There were substituted, however, in 
some an acknowledgment of a belief in 
God and in a future state or a belief in 
a Supreme Being. Catholics, of course, 
benefited by these measures. 

The other factor in the liberalizing 
process, the disestablishment of the 
Church, was at least indicated by the 
Ist amendment which states that: 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
It is true that disestablishment had al- 
ready been written into law in Vir- 
ginia in 1786. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that it was the rst amendment 
which was ultimately responsible for 
the coming into being of the principle 
of separation of Church and State. 
Those who framed the 1st amendment 
and supported its adoption were merely 
restraining the government of the U. S. 
from establishing a national Church. 
In theory, each State, if it chose, could 
have had a State Church and as a mat- 
ter of fact Protestantism still remained 
established in various states of the 
original 13, but, if we may credit the 
Ist amendment with setting before the 
American people the ideal of a free 
Church, in a free State, the established 
Church in those states where it still had 
legal existence was definitely doomed. 
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To decide to what precise extent each 
of the several influences operated to 
bring about the separation of Church 
and State in the individual states of the 
U. S. is beyond this survey. There were 
several influences, not the least im- 
portant being the rivalry among Prot- 
estant sects and the unpopularity of 
the legally established Church in indi- 
vidual states. By 1845 a free Church 
‘ was a reality. 

We recognize, of course, that it is 
God’s will that the Catholic Church 
should have enjoyed an amazing 
growth since the signing of the Con- 
stitution. One hundred fifty years 
ago there were perhaps 35,000 Cath- 
olics living in small groups scattered 
over a vast territory and ministered to 
by some 30 heroic priests. Even after 
the Revolution they possessed almost 
no houses of worship, for during the 
later colonial period there were no 
Catholic churches in the colonies except 
in Pennsylvania, the only place where 
Mass was said publicly; and there the 
total number of churches was two. No 
Bishop ruled over the faithful. 
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The contrast between the situation 
then and today, even allowing to the 
utmost for all the factors responsible 
for our growth, is nevertheless amaz- 
ing. It is true that Catholics owe a 
debt; but it is likewise true that they 
have tried to discharge that debt. This 
debt has been discharged in a variety 
of ways, for Catholics have given to 
America farm and factory toilers, states- 
men, teachers, and heroes on many a 
battlefield; besides that intangible but 
intensely real treasury of spiritual gifts 
which the members of Christ’s mystical 
Body can and must contribute to the 
society of which they are a part. 

But there is a very specific contribu- 
tion which the Catholic Church has 
made to America and it has to do with 
the Constitution itself. That Constitu- 
tion under which we live, not only in 
its basic principles but also even in its 
design, is carved from the substance of 
Western civilization, which was pre- 
served and built up by the Church and 
which is the contribution of the Cath- 
olic Church to the U. S. and to the 
world. 


‘I Accuse” 


What have we done, and where have we wandered, we that have produced 
sages who could have spoken with Socrates and poets who could walk with 
Dante, that we should talk as if we had never done anything more intelligent 


than found colonies and kick niggers? 


We are the children of light, and it is 


we that sit in darkness. If we are judged, it will not be for the merely intel- 
lectual transgression of failing to appreciate other nations, but for the supreme 
spiritual transgression of failing to appreciate ourselves. 


G. K. Chesterton. 

















My Visit to Germany 


Traveler returns with reports 


ANONYMOUS 


Condensed from the Extension Magazine* 


| am personally convinced that 
Hitler, while a fanatic, as he himself 
proudly admits in his book, Mein 
Kampf, who will stop at absolutely 
nothing to attain his ends, is really a 
super-patriot whose one object is the 
greatness of the Fatherland and the 
welfare of his people—and they are his 
body and soul. Every German admits, 
even those who hate him, that he has 
done marvels for Germany, that he has 
once more united them into one great 
nation with one great purpose—namely, 
to be respected and feared among the 
great nations of the earth; that he has 
restored their self-confidence, revived 
their faith in themselves. That he has 
abolished unemployment. That every 
German has plenty of food for himself 
and his children. That there is law and 
order, with practically no crime. That 
the German citizen can live in security, 
without the specter of fear of old age, 
sickness, etc., haunting his steps. He 
will point with pride to his fertile 
acres, his vegetable garden, his flower 
beds, his pretty little home. And right- 
ly so. By comparison with other coun- 
tries, especially Italy and even France, 
German cities, towns and villages are 
neat and clean, spick and span, as if 
swept with a broom every morning. 


All of this they owe to Hitler and his 


iron broom, and to that extent they 
are grateful to him, and this is the 
source of his power over them. In a 
material sense he has remade Germany 
and to that extent even I, who hate all 
that his Swastika represents, must give 
him credit. But here my admiration 
ends. 

At the railroad station in Munich, 
while waiting for my train to Paris, 
I saw a priest who was dressed like the 
average American priest; I walked up 
to him and began to speak in English. 
He answered in German. I started 
talking about the condition of the 
Church in Germany, when he nudged 
me and whispered, “Be careful! When- 
ever two priests are seen here in con- 
versation, someone is sure to edge up 
to them to hear what they are talk- 
ing about.” 

When I arrived at home and sat 
down for a chat, I started, “Well, old 
top, how is the dear Fatherland and 
my friend Hitler?” I had no sooner 
pronounced that name, when, from in- 
stinctive caution, which had become 
second nature, my friend reached out 
and closed the door to the balcony 
which is on the third floor, and he al- 
most lowered his voice to a whisper 
as he warned me, “Be careful how you 
talk. Someone might be listening.” 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. March, 1939. 
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One morning I met an old gentle- 
man past 80, who evidently feared 
neither death, which was just around 
the corner, nor Hitler. He remember- 
ed me from my former visit and be- 
came quite chatty. “Ah, you Ameri- 
cans don’t love us, do you? In fact, 
the whole world hates us, I’m afraid. 
And what a silly thing we did in per- 
secuting the Jews! After all, they have 
the money and influence in other parts 
of the world and we are going to pay 
dearly for our mistake.” He continued 
in this strain, as if happy to be able to 
unburden his heart to one in sympathy 
with his views. 

In fact, I noticed this tendency gen- 
erally. At first people seemed reticent, 
until they saw they had nothing to fear 
from me. Then, as if freed from an 
intolerable burden of long silence, 
they burst into a torrent of bitter de- 
nunciation. 

No news, as much as hinting at pos- 
sible mistakes by the government, ever 
finds its way into a German paper. 

Near P. there is a large aviation 
training camp with 1,000 men and 
their planes. News of mishaps, as, for 
instance, a crash, is never reported in 
the papers. It might reach foreign 





countries and lower the prestige of. 


German efficiency. One day X hap- 
pened to witness such a crash. Not a 
word of it even in the local paper. But 
it appeared next day in a Russian 
paper. Immediately a hunt for a 
“Schwartzsender,” a hidden radio sta- 
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tion, was begun and discovered nearby. 
Nearly 50 persons were arrested, and 
after a summary trial, 40 of them, in- 
cluding several women, were shot. But 
not a word of that in the papers. 

A German who invites a friend to 
listen to a radio speech from Russia, or 
even repeats what he has heard, is 
guilty of a treasonable act and pun- 
ished accordingly—that is, with a jail 
sentence up to two years. 

Having so often read in American 
papers that the result of elections, votes 
of confidence, or a plebiscite, as in the 
case of the Saar return to Germany or 
the Austrian Anschluss, registered from 
95 to 99% in favor of the issue at stake. 
I was simply unable to believe that this 
expressed the free will of the people. I 
was very anxious to hear an explana- 
tion. X told me that voting in Ger- 
many is absolutely free and secret. He 
explained the process and there seemed 
to be no flaw. 

I was puzzled. “What’s the hitch?” 
I asked. 

“T'll tell you,” he said, “But for 
God’s sake, don’t mention who gave 
you this information. The ballot is free 
and secret, BUT, the men who count 
the votes are all staunch party mem- 
bers. The result, then, is a ‘yes’ vote 
of nearly 100%. This became appar- 
ent in B , and I can vouch for it,” 
he continued. “B—— was reported 
100% in favor of Austrian Anschluss, 
but a fellow who had imbibed too 
many steins of Bavarian beer, got mad 
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and reckless, and publicly denounced 
the officials as swine and swindlers, 
since he, himself, knew at least 60 citi- 
zens of this small town who had voted 
‘no. And that’s our system of vot- 
ing,” he concluded, “under the Nazi 
government.” 

The churches are crowded as ever, 
priests and ministers perform all the 
services and ceremonies of old, but the 
authorities make it clear that all activi- 
ties, including religion, must be sub- 
servient to the State, “as far as the 
safety of the State demands.” The in- 
terpretation of the latter phrase is, of 
course, in their hands. A clergyman 
must prepare his sermons most care- 
fully. One word which could be con- 
strued into criticism of the present 
regime would immediately result in 
his arrest and indefinite detention. 

A bishop wished his priests to read 
a pastoral letter in all the churches of 
his diocese, as is customary in Amer- 
ica. This letter should first have been 
submitted to the authorities for appro- 
val, like any other article meant for 
publication. The bishop feared refusal 
of such approval and the matter was 
of importance to the faithful. He hit 
upon a novel plan to distribute the let- 
ter among his diocesan priests. A 
young priest, dressed in a “loud” suit, 
and, to arouse even less suspicion, ac- 
companied by a young woman, hired 
an auto and drove up to the rectory 
of each pastor, creating the impression 
that they were a young couple who 


wanted to get married and in this 
manner delivered the letter. Several 
pastors, fearful of detection, even lock- 
ed it in the tabernacle, to produce it 
on the Sunday when it was to be read. 
Of course, I had a good laugh on hear- 
ing this extraordinary story, but the 
gentleman who told it to me did not 
join in my hilarious outburst. It was 
no laughing matter to him. 

X told me that in their school a re- 
ligious kindergarten teacher was re- 
placed by a flapper of the new German 
type who promptly replaced the picture 
of Christ with a large painting of Hit- 
ler and hung the picture of Christ in 
the W. C. Instances of this kind 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 

To my surprise I heard that Cardi- 
nal Faulhaber, whom I had considered 
a fearless leader, advised the nuns who 
asked his advice to vote for Hitler in 
a coming election and, like other teach- 
ers, to give the Nazi salute with the 
inevitable “Heil Hitler.” I grinned 
when my imagination pictured the 
scene of a regiment of nuns performing 
such a drill. One nun, when saluted 
with “Heil Hitler,’ would staunchly 
answer, “Heil Christus!” But X wasn’t 
smiling when telling me this story. 

Sodalities and confraternities have 
been dissolved and cases are known 
where a young girl could not obtain 
a position simply because she was a 
member of the Sodality. What danger 
to the State these maniacs can possibly 
see in the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
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is hard for any sane mind to under- 
stand. 

X told me that he saw a group of 
prisoners from Dachau delivering 
goods in Munich and that everyone 
of them had a bandaged arm or leg 
or face. That he saw another, who 
happened to bare his chest which was 
covered with terrible scars caused by 


on him by his keepers. A funeral di- 
rector received the body of such an 
unfortunate victim for burial with the 
strict injunction not to open the coffin. 
Impelled by curiosity, he disobeyed 
orders the night before the funeral and 
found the body in a fearful state of 
mutilation. X told me this and added, 
“And we hear so much about the un- 


the cigar and cigarette burns inflicted speakable Russians.” 


s 
St. Boniface and Hitler 


One wonders if 12 centuries from now the name of Hitler will be 
known to the world at large. Twelve centuries ago St. Boniface (675-755), 
the apostle of Germany, toiled to win the people of that land from paganism 
to the Catholic Church. For 12 centuries his name has been held in bene- 
diction and has been known and honored in all parts of the world. Hitler 
would lead Germany back into paganism. Twelve centuries from now 
who will be known—Hitler or St. Boniface? 

Neither Hitler nor St. Boniface was born in Germany. Hitler came 
as an Austrian to Germany, while St. Boniface was of English birth. There 
is no comparison between their talent and their courage. St. Boniface did 
not depend upon armed forces to sway men to his will; he was a genius 
for organization and was a man of culture and of letters. Slain for the 
faith by savage pagans, his name, his work, his writings have survived the 
centuries. 

Hitler is surrounded by armed guards and secret police. He fears his 
enemies. St. Boniface, alone and unprotected, faced the violent enemies of 
his teaching and fearlessly destroyed the sacred oak of the pagan Thunder 
God, at Geismer, and thus dealt a blow to heathenism. Hitler would 
destroy his enemies by persecution and death; St. Boniface won his enemies 
by Catholic charity. Hitler’s dream is to unite the German people into a 
great armed force; St. Boniface taught peace and justice. 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Feb. °39). 











Christianity in the CCC 


Spain’s in the making 


“Who is Jesus Christ?” 1 ask- 


ed of a youth in a CCC camp class. 
The boy stared at me, puzzled for the 
moment. His face lighted suddenly. 

“Christ was a great man, like Napo- 
leon,” he said. 

“Ts that all?” 

“It’s all I know.” 

I asked the other 19 boys in the class 
if any of them cared to add to what 
their friend had said. They looked at 
me with blank faces and were silent. 

Twice a week an army car calls at 
the University of Notre Dame and 
takes me to the local CCC camp. I 
teach “practical” subjects—advertising, 
journalism, salesmanship. But often I 
wonder about the souls of the young 
men entrusted to my wisdom, and ask 
them questions that involve their God- 
consciousness. The students range in 
age from 16 to 25. 

I wrote five words on the blackboard 
one night, and told them to write what 
they knew about each—God, man, 
morality, life, death. 

Of 20 papers, three left blank spaces 
for the word God. Five gave sound 
answers. The remaining 12 had frag- 
mentary notions of the Supreme Being. 
They could describe His acts, but were 
totally unable to define Him as a per- 
sonal God. 


By PAUL REVERE WADDELL 
Condensed from The Commonweal* 


Ten had an idea of man. Ten left 
blank spaces. It is significant that the 
word “soul” was used in only three 
answers. 

Seventeen could not describe, let 
alone define morality. Three contented 
themselves with the statement: “The 
Ten Commandments.” 

Life had a meaning for 11 of the 
class. It may have had a meaning for 
the other nine, but they could not ex- 
press it. 

Death meant nothing more than the 
cessation of physical activity to most 
of them. Had I accused them of being 
materialists, they would not have un- 
derstood. 

‘Pascal said, “Apart from Christ we 
know neither what our life nor what 
our death is; we do not know what 
God is nor what we ourselves are.” 
Even Dostoievsky, the Eastern Ortho- 
doxist, remarked in his sketch for The 
Young Man, “TI have never been able 
to conceive mankind without Him.” 

Yet these youths represent a man- 
kind without Christ. He is the Reality 
they lack. Without Him, God, man, 
morality, life and death are meaning- 
less; with Him these words take an 
eternal meaning and power. 

What chance will these boys have of 
learning of Christ and His Church? 


386 Fourth Ave., New York City. March 3, 1939. 
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Judging by what I have seen, their 
chance is negligible. Despite the fact 
that one-third of my class was Catholic 
—and as lacking as the other two 
thirds in knowledge of their faith—I 
have never seen a priest in this camp. 
An army minister-chaplain calls month- 
ly, tells the boys a few jokes, and warns 
them about the women in the town. 
But he seems more set on impressing 
them with his good fellowship than 
imbuing them with any eternal truths 
to live by. The boys can go to church 
Sundays. An army truck drives into 
the city and deposits them for services. 
A straggling few make the trip. 

The Catholics told me frankly that 
they had lost interest in “church-going” 
since they were on their own. One boy 
summarized their attitude, “Religion is 
all right at home. I guess it’s okay for 
college fellows. They have it soft. But 
out here you have to be tough to get 
along, and the church business doesn’t 
help none. We just outgrow it.” 


This falling away in belief has its 
inevitable effect upon conduct. The 
boys’ visits to prostitutes are as predict- 
able as pay day. Prophylactics—three 
for 15c—are displayed and sold at the 
commissary. 

I pointed out to them the moral and 
social evils which inevitably result from 
promiscuity. 

“Five bucks we get out of a month’s 
pay. What would you do—go to a 
show?” 

The Christless condition found in 
this CCC camp has a warning for 
Protestants as well as Catholics. For 
this youth which we now lament not 
knowing God, will not tomorrow ad- 
mit His existence. 

What is their destiny and their chil- 
dren’s destiny? What is the meaning 
of their lives without the Supreme 
Reality? “There is no other name 
under heaven, given to man, whereby 
we must be saved” but the name of 
Jesus Christ. 


Flight From Christ 


More and more the western mind is drifting away from Christ. No 
doubt even during the flourishing periods of the Christian West there 
were times of stagnation and even decay. But the general spiritual life was 
nevertheless markedly Christian. The development moved upwards, Christ- 
wards. Even today, it is true, there exist many homes of vigorous faith, 
many faithful communities of disciples. But the face of the West is now- 
adays non-Christian, in parts even anti-Christian. The development leads 
downwards, away from Christ. And inasmuch as Christ, and He alone, 
is our life, the Life, this flight from Christ of the present day is a flight 
from life, into death: it means destruction .... 

From Christ and the Western Mind: Love and Belief by Karl Adam (Sheed & Ward). 











Also, the truth teller 






Science Spots the Liar 


By JAMES HARGAN 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


The breakdown of respect for 
law and religion has made perjury a 
problem of increasing seriousness. Laws 
have been devised to restrain it but 
have proved inefficacious. 

Until recently our procedure in ob- 
taining truthful statements could 
scarcely be deemed superior to that of 
the ancient Hindus. Although some of 
their misdemeanants learned the value 
of a poker face centuries before poker 
was invented, it was believed that some 
bodily movement must betray them to 
the wise men. The guilty, it was 
thought, were bound to squirm; hence 
the curious superstition arose that a 
man could not lie without wiggling his 
big toe no matter how straight he man- 
aged to keep his face. To see if this 
belief has any validity, mothers might 
try it on their barefoot sons! 

In the western world the rack was 
often used to extract the truth. At 
one time in England it was thought 
that the way to test liars was to throw 
them into the village pond. Liars 
would float because water was a pure 
element which would not contaminate 
itself by receiving them into its bosom. 
The innocent would promptly sink. 

Ultimately psychologists began to 
study the problem and to propose 
methods and apparatus for scientific 


lie detection. In Switzerland, Jung 
demonstrated that he could ascertain 
guilt through significant reactions of 
the suspect to a list of words—provo- 
cative words being ambushed among 
those which had no emotional associa- 
tion. In this country much valuable 
work was accomplished by Marston 
and others with devices that recorded 
variations in blood pressure, heart 
beat, and breathing. 

Meanwhile, in his laboratory on the 
7th floor of the Woolworth Building 
in New York, a priest, Father Walter 
G. Summers, S.J., was working with 
au even more sensitive apparatus, the 
psychogalvanometer. He did not claim 
the honor bestowed upon him by some 
newspapers of inventing this; it had 
been familiar to scientists for years. He 
was, however, notably improving the 
device and developing a technique for 
its use. 

Father Summers’ research was not 
primarily concerned with lie detection. 
He was interestd in the nature of emo- 
tional responses of human beings and 
the relation of the intellectual process 
to the manner in which sensory organs 
respond to stimuli. He could not deny 
a response, however, to the need for 
the application of his findings for prac- 
tical lie-detection. As a result of a long 
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series of experiments, he read a paper 
before the 1937 meeting of the Eastern 
Branch of the American Pyschological 
Association. Tests of groups of col- 
lege students had detected the hypo- 
thetically guilty with only 2% of error. 
Progressing beyond the laboratory sit- 
uation, he had, in instances of murder, 
theft, assault, felonious entry, and ab- 
duction, effectively distinguished guilt 
from complicity, and innocence from 
both of these. The validity of his tech- 
nique had been confirmed by confes- 
sions, judicial procedure, or subsequent 
investigation. 

Despite the general conservatism that 
exists in the field of law enforcement, 
there had been some who had heard of 
the new technique and insisted on giv- 
ing it a trial. In 1936, Father Summers 
was asked to conduct six tests for the 
Rhode Island State Police. In each 
case suspects confessed or were found 
to be unjustly accused. 

Skeptics proclaimed the instrument 
just another Ouija board. Old-fashion- 
ed lawyers agreed with Judge Parker 
of Michigan that the best lie detector is 
a jury of 12 men listening to the facts 
of a case as brought out by the exam- 
ination of witnesses. Legal experts 
protested that constitutional 
must not be jeopardized by compelling 
a prisoner to testify against himself. 
This solemn utterance sounded a bit 
hollow when the report of the Wick- 
ersham Commission to President 
Hoover was remembered. According 
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to its unrefuted conclusions, torture, in 
the form of the third degree, is as 
much in vogue in the U. S. today as 
it ever was in the Merrie England of 
Queen Elizabeth as a method of com- 
pelling prisoners to tell the truth, or 
something which will pass for the 
truth. 

To the citizen of open mind, labora- 
tory procedures seem definitely superior 
to the methods employed in the back 
rooms of police stations. Voluntary 
submission to examination by the lie 
detector is in no way contrary to the 
Constitution. It is welcomed by many 
accused who are eager to prove their 
innocence. 

Surprisingly too, the actual criminal 
is willing to try it because his vanity is 
so exalted that he thinks he is clever 
enough to beat it. These toughs were 
not around when Father Summers told 
the psychologists that it was impossible 
for men to disguise their reactions, and 
that the more stoical they were the 
easier it was to read their guilt. 

Father Summers called his complicat- 
ed apparatus a visual self-recording 
psychogalvanometer, or for everyday 
speech, a pathometer, which means 
emotion-measurer. It works as follows: 
the subject is seated with his back to 
the operator who does the questioning 
and grasps a contact plate in each hand. 
A wavy line in red ink immediately 
begins marking itself on the recording 
device. When significant questions are 
asked, this line rises abruptly to high 
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peaks which contrast markedly with 
the fairly even level that exists during 
periods of emotional calm. 

The psychogalvanometer operates on 
the principle that emotion disturbs the 
glandular secretions of the body, thus 
altering its normal electrical resistance. 
From the objective record obtained in 
this way Father Summers could estab- 
lish the probability of guilt and the 
certainty of innocence. New leads 
could be found for the police to fol- 
low. In many cases confessions could 
be obtained which could not be obtain- 
ed by a beating with a rubber hose, 
or any other method. 

The instrument first found official 
use in the state of New York in the 
preliminary examination in January, 
1937, of Major Green, a Negro later 
convicted of the murder of Mrs. Mary 
Robinson Case. 

In his 5oth criminal case in March, 
1938, Father Summers scored his great- 
est truimph. Raymond Kenny, the 25- 
year-old son of a retired policeman, 
had been convicted of holding up a 
delicatessen proprietor and his wife and 
stealing $35 from them at the point of 
a gun. This was a serious crime for 
which he faced a sentence of 30 to 60 
years. His supposed victims swore that 
he had been their assailant. On the 
other hand, the defense counsel asked 
for a new trial because he had found 
two creditable witnesses who were pre- 
pared to swear that he was not the 
man. They had seen the robber fleeing 


from the store, and he was a much 
larger man than Kenny. A new trial 
was granted. 

At this point the assistant district at- 
torney made a praiseworthy statement. 
He said it was the ethical duty of a 
lawyer engaged in public prosecution to 
see that justice was accomplished rath- 
er than convictions obtained. He 
suggested, therefore, the use of the 
pathometer. Kenny was taken to the 
Fordham laboratory, and 28 questions 
were put to him. Nineteen of these 
were irrelevant, and three concerned the 
holdup. With innocuous questions in- 
tervening, these three significant items 
were each repeated three times so that 
the reaction would be unmistakable. 
Kenny steadfastly swore that he had 
been home with his wife and child the 
entire evening in question and had in- 
deed been in bed for half an hour 
before the robbery occurred. 

Judge Colden ruled that the jurors 
might consider and evaluate the find- 
ings of the lie detector in the same 
manner as they would any other ex- 
pert testimony—such as that of hand- 
writing or ballistic experts, psychiatrists, 
etc. He stated in addition, “It seems 
to me that this pathometer and the 
technique by which it is used indicate 
a new and more scientific approach to 
the ascertainment of truth in legal in- 
vestigation.” 

This was the first time in the history 
of the state of New York that the evi- 
dence of a lie detector had been placed 
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before a jury. They spent nine hours 
arguing the matter and then freed 
Kenny. Most of the jurors admitted 
that he had the lie detector to thank 
for his acquittal. 

Criminologists are mourning the 
death of Father Summers last Septem- 
ber of coronary thrombosis. His work 
in this field of social service, however, 
has progressed to the point where skill- 
ed hands may carry it on. The lie de- 
tector will find increasing use in the 
administration of American justice. 
One note of warning needs to be 
sounded. As Dr. Verne W. Lyon re- 
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ported to the American Psychological 
Association, the instrument really de- 
tects “painful complexes” rather than 
“lies”; accordingly it should be used 
only by an expert psychologist who is 
in a position to interpret its findings 
in a professional manner. Although 
these machines are now publicly offer- 
ed for sale, their use by laymen should 
be discouraged. No one would think 
he was as well equipped as a doctor 
to diagnose a heart condition merely 
because he had purchased a stethoscope. 
The lie detector should be kept in cau- 
tious hands. 


Odd Conjunctions 


The Church is a most amazing institution. This strikes one some- 
times in a flash, as, for instance, when one learns that on the very day 
on which Ernest Renan walked down the steps of the seminary to hand 
over his pen and his talents to the enemies of the Faith, Cardinal Newman 
was kneeling at the feet of a priest to make his confession and dedicate 
his pen and his talents to the defense of the Church. 

The Church was never more progressive or surprising than she is 
today. A scientific expedition in the backwoods of Brazil has as good a 
chance of running into an American priest from the Bronx hunting souls 


as it has of meeting an aborigine hunting heads. 


The Navy making 


geodetic surveys in Alaska has the collaboration of a bearded Jesuit from 
California. A pedestrian in Washington, D. C., looking into the car that 
has dodged him so neatly is likely to find that the driver is a nun on her 


way to the Catholic University. 


M. Gabriel Downing in Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Feb. °39). 
























A Protestant makes an estimate 


“The Church must be a living, 
growing, evolving institution, broaden- 
ing as the thinking of the age broad- 
ens, evolving as man has evolved. The 
Church cannot stand still.” Such is 
the demand of that branch of Protes- 
tantism which pleases to call itself 
progressive. Even the pulpits change 
pitch and melody with every passing 
theological eccentricity. 

But every now and then someone in 
the procession toward mythical prog- 
ress looks over his shoulder and sees 
towering behind and above him the 
timeless majesty of the Catholic 
Church. What is the secret of that 
institution? How can that Catholic 
Church remain so changeless in a 
world giddy with delusions of gran- 
deur? 

As a Protestant I have arrived at 
certain conclusions which, I think, 
ought to interest Catholic readers, espe- 
cially such young Catholic readers as 
may be temporarily swayed by vulgar 
Noises. 

My own religious background was 
pious and thorough. I was taught to 
tespect Christianity and Christians, 
through whatever denominational 
clothing the phenomenon might ap- 
pear. Perhaps that is why I am able 
to turn sympathetic attention toward 


Religion in Motion 


By E. T. GRIEBLING 
Condensed from America* 


that institution from which all Chris- 
tianity has sprung, the Catholic 
Church. 

As a university teacher, I have often 
been shocked by the ignorance of the 
professed Christian students regarding 
their own religion. Out of a class of 
30 college freshmen, not more than 
ten will have anything but the vaguest 
notion of even the commoner stories in 
the Bible. Not ten could tell the story 
of Joseph and his brethren; not five 
could name a dozen miracles perform- 
ed by Jesus. The account of creation, 
the story of Moses, the biographies of 
David, or Paul, or Christ Himself are 
subtleties beyond the average fresh- 
man’s interest or understanding. But 
if anyone in the class knows anything 
about the Bible, he is sure to be a 
Catholic! 

Most college students attend some 
Church and attend it fairly regularly; 
yet not one in 20 has even the foggiest 
notion of what his Church stands for. 


_Possibly, that is because his Church 


stands for little or nothing, but most 
students are frank to admit that they 
go to church either from force of habit 
or to please their parents. To many 
students, religion is merely a matter of 
conduct. If you do not smoke you are 
more religious than if you do. If you 
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drink you are less religious than if you 
do not. If you neither smoke nor drink 
you are practically certain of Paradise. 
If you add to these negative virtues a 
punctilious observance of Mother’s 
Day, you are a positive saint. 

But not so the Catholic student. He 
may not be worth much as a student; 
his character may be no better than it 
should be, and his cultural background 
may be sadly limited, but he knows his 
religion. He may be weak, but he 
knows that his religion has positive 
spiritual value. He knows exactly what 
his Church stands for, and I have never 
seen him slow to defend it in an argu- 
ment. 

I ask as one on the outside looking 
in, and this is what I seem to see: 

The shepherds have one concern— 
the flock. The strict obligation of cel- 
ibacy places the Catholic priest in a 
position which the Protestant minister, 
however conscientious, can only envy. 
To the minister, the Church is the 
deepest and greatest of many concerns; 
to the priest, the Church is all there is! 
Whatever the Protestant minister may 
desire or wish, he must consider his 
family, his salary, house, motorcar; and 
the thousand nothings of the hour 
are bound to distract him from his 
stewardship. The priest has only his 
flock. He lives only for them, or for 
his God through them. 

To the Protestant, every man’s con- 
science is a sure guide for a life of vir- 
tue, but the most elementary psychol- 
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ogy teaches that conscience is little 
more than a blend of desire plus the in- 
fluence of the past. The Catholic need 
rely upon nothing within his own 
highly fallible spirit, but can rest his 
faith upon the Church. If the Protes- 
tant’s conscience seems to tell him 
something that is at variance with what 
he hears in Church, conscience is pre- 
sumed to be right. The Protestant, 
then, cannot know the security of re- 
liance upon some power, some institu- 
tion older, stronger than himself. 

The Protestant must feel acutely the 
lack of a spiritual home most strongly 
when he realizes that his Church 
changes like money values. He cannot 
tell from one day to another what his 
Church stands for. He cannot attempt 
a prediction of what interpretation his 
minister will place upon this doctrine 
or that tomorrow, for has he not 
changed frequently in the past? Yester- 


day, the minister declared that the | 
Book of Genesis is to be interpreted in © 


‘strict accordance with the letter of 
Scripture. Today, a new minister 
comes. He is fresh from a new school 
of theology, and he says that Genesis 
is not to be taken absolutely, but that 
it is only a fairy story from an ancient 
civilization. ‘Tomorrow, today’s min 
ister goes on his way, and the new one 
will say that God Himself is not a 
Being who dispenses an even-handed 
justice to all men, but only a spirit, 
possibly no more than a vague feeling, 





possibly only a form of nervousness. 
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Many Protestant sects have gone 
through exactly that cycle; they have 
evolved from a one-sided interpretation 
of Holy Writ to a romantic escape 
from all religious responsibility. 

To millions of Protestants, the 
Church has become purely a social in- 
stitution. The choir, the young mar- 
ried-people’s class, the young men’s 
clubs have become—just clubs, which 
incidentally meet in a building theo- 
retically devoted to the Lord. The 
Catholic Church offers social life as in- 
cidental to the Church; the Protestant 
Church offers itself as incidental to the 
social life. 

One of the commonest complaints 
heard among church-goers, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, is that the 
Church costs too much money. Prot- 
estants are frequently heard to rejoice, 
however, that no matter what their re- 
ligion costs them, the Catholics pay 
more. In the first place I doubt it, 
and in the second, if true, it would not 
be important. 
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The direct levy that the Catholic 
Church makes upon its parishioners 
forces every man to realize that he is 
making a sacrifice for his Church and 
his God. And the bigger the sacrifice, 
the better. But I doubt if many Cath- 
olics appreciate this fact. A young 
Catholic student once complained to 
me that “At my church you have to 
pay 35c every Sunday, and it’s a dime 
for kids.” “Well,” I replied, “that’s 
the same price schedule as at the movie, 
isn’t it?” “Well, yes,” he said, “but 
that’s different!” 

Possibly some day the young man 
will realize that it is not merely a mat- 
ter of “having to pay,” but that the 
Church, whatever it asks, is demand- 
ing very little indeed for what it gives. 

Not all Protestant Churches are 
weak; not all are hollow shows and 
vain pretenses, but some are this and 
some are that; no one ever seems quite 
sure. But the Catholic Church, yester- 
day, today and forever, is always the 
same. 


On the Charles IV bridge at Prague is a large cross that attracts attention 
because of its singular appearance in that it contains an inscription in Hebrew 
glorifying Christ; also because it is known as the “Jewish Cross.” 

In the Middle Ages a Jew crossing this bridge desecrated a cross which had 


stood there. He was arrested and condemned to death, but his life was spared 
due to the intervention of the Pope. A delegation of Jews had gone to the 
Vatican to implore the Sovereign Pontiff’s intercession in behalf of their co- 
eligionist. The intercession was granted providing that a crucifix bearing a 
tribute to the glory of Christ, in Hebrew, be erected on the site of the desecration 
and that the Jews of Prague keep it in repair. 

Jewish residents of Prague down through the centuries have never failed to 
keep this promise. Annals of St. Joseph (Nov. °38). 








By JOHN J. OCONNOR 
Condensed from The Brooklyn Tablet* 


Unemployed men come to St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Center on lower Ful- 
ton St. from all parts of the world— 
Frenchmen and Germans, burly Scan- 
dinavians and quiet, sad-eyed Greeks, 
dark-skinned men from below the Rio 
Grande, Chinese and Negroes, Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews. 

About two years ago, Father Joseph 
A. Schreiner made a tour of his Brook- 
lyn Heights parish. He observed that 
approximately 1,500 unemployed men 
lived in lodging houses in the water- 
front district. Some of these men were 
undoubtedly Catholics; but none of 
them frequented the Church of the 
Assumption on Cranberry St. They 
were ashamed to associate with clean, 
neat, well-dressed people. Since these 
men would not come to the Church, 
Father Schreiner and his associates 
brought the Church to them. 

The good shepherd gathered togeth- 
er his flock. He went among his 
friends soliciting donations. With the 
small fund thus collected, he rented a 
store at 95 Fulton St. In the window 
he put a statue of St. Joseph. - He 
bought a gas stove, six large tables, a 
generous supply of comfortable chairs, 
a radio, tobacco, stamps, writing paper 
and envelopes, several checkerboards 
and a few packs of playing cards. He 





St. Joseph Covers the Waterfront 


One is not let down 


established a library of 200 books. He 
begged, and continues to beg, old 
clothes. 

Behind a screen in the rear of the 
well-lighted room, he set up a small 
altar. He heard confessions. He said 
Mass for the men every Sunday morn- | 
ing at 9:30. He bought them eye- 
glasses, rubber soles for their shoes, 
underwear, tooth paste, soap. He ex- 
erted every effort to secure them em- 
ployment. He asked no questions. The 
method employed by the French For- 
eign Legion was strictly adhered to. A 
man’s past was his own. He was under 
no obligation to reveal either his name, 
his birthplace, or any other fact of his 
life. There was no red tape. St. Jos- 
eph’s Catholic Center soon became a | 
popular, attractive, cheerful, club room | 
for the unemployed. 

The manager of the Center—his | 
name, by the way, is Joe—receives all 
visitors in friendly, informal fashion. | 
If they are in need, he immediately 
makes arrangements for their bed and 
board. The Center has no kitchen. 
There is not a bed in the place. The 
men are sent to a restaurant up the 
street and are lodged in a hotel in the 
parish. Approximately 30 men are 
housed and 350 meals are provided | 
each week. Whatever clothing is | 
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ST. JOSEPH COVERS 


donated by the people of Brooklyn is 
promptly distributed to the most de- 
serving. The Center is maintained 
solely by voluntary contributions. 

When I visited the Center a short 
while ago, the men told me about 
Kelly, a former club member. 

Love came into Kelly’s life upon two 
occasions. The first love nearly killed 
him. The second love saved him. A 
few years ago Kelly was a successful 
artist in Paris. His wife was a famous 
opera star. For a while they were 
blissfully happy. The world smiled on 
them. There were innumerable parties, 
gay laughter, music, flowers, cham- 
pagne. For a while they lived in never- 
never land. The trees and shrubbery 
on the placid old Bois de Boulogne 
were never so green. Kelly never re- 
alized before that Paris, generally a 
wicked old shrew, could be so kind, so 
courteous, so tolerant. 

Kelly was not a wealthy man. Every 
week he went to his bank near the 
Place Vendome and drew out a sum of 
money. He was generous. His beauti- 
ful, adorable wife asked no questions. 
But one week he didn’t go to the bank 
because he had exhausted his account. 
In a few weeks his wife deserted him. 
Paris called him a silly young fool and 
boxed his ears. 

One bitterly cold afternoon, some 
months later, Kelly walked into the 
Center and asked for help. He got it. 
For several days he did nothing at all. 
He would slide into the nearest chair 
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and stare at the wall until the Center 
closed for the night at 9 o’clock. 

Quite suddenly he rallied out of his 
despondency. He took up a writing 
pad and idly began to draw. It was 
such an excellent sketch that one of 
the 60 or 70 men who visit the Center 
every day praised it highly and told 
Father Schreiner about it. When he 
next visited the Center, Father Schrein- 
er asked Kelly if he wanted a job. 

“Sure I do, Father,” he replied. “Any 
kind of a job.” 

A search was started. St. Joseph was 
invoked. Two weeks later, an opening 
was found in a prominent advertising 
agency. Kelly got the job. For the 
second time love came into his life. It 
was a different kind of love, the love 
of a priest named Joseph, a love which 
gave everything and demanded nothing 
in return. 

Kelly, highly elated, moved into a 
room of his own. The Center furnish- 
ed it for him. He was grateful to the 
man who first admired his sketch, in- 
vited him to become his roommate, and 
promised to stake him until he also 
found employment. Kelly was true 
blue. 

The night before he was to begin 
work, his roommate went out to get 
some cigarettes. Kelly knelt down by 
the side of his bed and began to pray. 
When his roommate returned, Kelly 
was no longer praying. He had gone 
to St. Joseph’s real home, to that special 
mansion in the sky where all the old 








people, the friendless, the derelicts, the 
victims of persecution and injustice, 
the unemployed of this earth, provided 
only that they have the ticket of 
Christ’s friendship, are given eternal 
lodging. 

When the news of his death reached 
the Center, the men got up suddenly 
from their amusements and went out 
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Jewish carpenter, who took many hard 
raps in his life without flinching, is not 
unknown along the Brooklyn water- 
front. In whatever distress one of the 
unemployed may be he knows a great 
truth today which, before the advent 
of the Center, he did not know. This 
truth is a light in a dark world. It is 
a fire in zero weather. It is water in 





a desert. It is food in a famine. It is 
all these things to the friendless man 
nobody wants. St. Joseph never lets a 
fellow down. 


into the night. 
“Kelly’s safe,” one of them said. 
“St. Joseph never lets a fellow down.” 
The silent, hard-working, saintly 


si 
Incident in Munich 


Kurt Eisner and the Communist rabble were in possession of Munich in 
1919. Machine guns rattled. Screams of the dying were punctuated by fusillades 
of guns and the occasional roar of revolvers which made the night hideous with 
terror. It was in this maelstrom of horror a thin, pallid man of Christ, Arch- 
bishop Eugenio Pacelli, a papal nuncio, for the first time came face to face with 
great personal danger and the blunt end of heavy automatics held in the hands 
of desperate men. 

The apostolic nunciature, like all legations and embassies, raised its flag, 
the white and yellow flag of the Pope. But this seemed to be an incentive to 
abuse rather than protective. One night the apostclic counsellor, Laurenzo 
Schioppa, later nuncio and archbishop to Holland, was working in a lighted 
studio when a burst of machine gun fire swept the room, narrowly missing the 
lone occupant, who hurled himself on the floor to escape death. ) 

Diplomatic protest by Pacelli the next day merely incensed the Reds to 
further outrages. A patrol of Red soldiers presented themselves at the papal 
legation demanding immediate possession of the nuncio’s motor car. While 
they stormed the garage to carry away the machine the servants warned Pacelli 
who immediately confronted the invaders. The young lieutenant drew a revolver, 
placed it against Pacelli’s chest, while the soldiers brandished, swords and rifles. 

Pacelli stood firm, motionless, and continued quiet, but made an energetic 
protest that the troops must withdraw or consider that they had gravely violated 
the diplomatic immunity of the legate of the Holy See. His forceful manner, his 
calm self-possession intimidated the lieutenant, who lowered his weapon and 
withdrew with his soldiers. Enrico Pucci in a Kings Features Story of Pius XII. 











Meat for fighters 


The Chinese have an interesting 
affair into which I almost fell, once 
upon a time. 

I was summoned on a sick call to a 
tiger-infested district. My destination 
lay away among hills and thickets, so 
difficult to find at night that a guide 
was necessary. I intended to enlist one 
in the village at the foot of the ascent. 

It was after rr Pp. M. when we reach- 
ed this village and the good man whose 
services I sought had already been 
abed some hours. I thundered at his 
door, however, and he came to life 


smiling. It is a comforting trait in the 
Chinese character that the average man 
makes little fuss about being disturbed 
at night. 

He proved to be a nice, quiet man. 
I was profuse in my apologies for this 


unwarranted intrusion, even while 
secretly I congratulated myself on hav- 
ing discovered him so opportunely. 

Now would he please pilot us over 
the rest of our midnight course? At 
the same time, I conveyed an invitation 
to him to come at any time of the night 
to our own humble dwelling. Should 
he do so, he would find none more 
willing than ourselves to help him. 
Under the influence of this alluring 
invitation, his smile expanded into the 
richest of ripples. 


Tea and Tigers 
By MICHAEL MORAN 
Condensed from The Far East* 


Two minutes having been consumed 
in this neighborly exchange, I intimat- 
ed my desire to set out immediately. 
Whereupon he acquiesced most agree- 
ably, suiting his action to my impa- 
tience by insisting that we enter his 
unworthy cabin and refresh ourselves 
with a bowl of tea. I had no option 
but to obey, for once a pilot assumes 
the wheel, there is no sense in thwart- 
ing him. I knew that the little bowl 
of tea might keep us into the wee, 
small hours, but there was no help for 
it. So in we went. 

After an interminable delay in find- 
ing a light and some water, tea was 
brewed and poured, piping hot. I 
looked at my watch. It was after mid- 
night and I was counting on saying 
Mass in the morning. I begged to be 
excused from active part in the festivi- 
ties and embarrassed the company 
thereby. I eased the situation by tell- 
ing them how deeply I appreciated the 
vast amount of trouble they had taken. 
The others did ample justice to the 
beverage, bending low to the attack 
(the bowls being too hot to hold) in- 
haling the fragrance and swallowing as 
much of the scalding liquid as they 
could. 

I now broached the subject of our 
journey. Our guide immediately re- 


*St. Columbans, Neb. March, 1939. 
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monstrated. It would be suicidal to 
venture forth before dawn, he said. It 
was a tiger-infested place, full of tiger- 
traps in all directions, and the unwary 
might easily end up in one of them. 

I did not react favorably to his pro- 
posal and he had to paint the tiger- 
traps in still more lurid colors before 
I succumbed. He then conducted me 
to an inner room, presented me with 
the family blanket and left me alone 
in my glory. 

I admit that I was tired out. Barely 
had I dropped off to sleep—so it seem- 
ed—when he sounded reveille and it 
was time to be stirring again. 

He had not deceived me about the 
tiger-traps. All along the route notice- 
boards spoke of them and bade passers- 
by take heed. 

These traps are ingenious affairs, 
simple but deadly. They are construct- 
ed and placed on the following princi- 
ples: 

To catch your tiger, you must first 
make yourself familiar with his hours 
of business and general habits. You 
find out, as best you can, at what time 
he leaves his home and what route he 
follows. The fun doesn’t actually start 
until you are on his tracks, having con- 
vinced yourself that he went out by 
this path or by that. Apparently it is 
the code of the tiger to return punctili- 
ously by the way he went out. 

For the trap you get a number of 
strong, springy bamboo sticks. These 
you bend into bow shape, each adding 
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April 


its strength to the next, so that when 
all are released the rebound is very 
powerful. You next get an iron dart 
or arrow, a type that has been in use 
among the Chinese for centuries. This 
arrow is poisoned and the preparation 
of the poison is something of a mystery. 
It is obtained, I am told, by growing 
the same onion for fiv: years in suc- 
cession. Either through sheer mo 
notony or because it is at some stage 
crossed with a 10xiov: weed, after five 
years it has become deadly poisonous. 

In this poison the arrow is steeped 
and to make doubly sure, the handle is 
bound with cotton, also saturated with 
the poison. You now take this arrow 
to the tiger’s wrong-of-way. Close to 
his path you erect a fixture of wood or 
clay, to keep the trap at the height of 
a tiger. The arrow is securely adjusted 
to the bow; or each rod can have its 
own arrow. The more, the better. A 
long cord is drawn across the path 
about a foot above the ground, one end 
‘being fastened to the death-dealing 
contrivance. So lightly is the whole 
mechanism poised that the slightest 
touch releases the death-dart, which 
whizzes its relentless way into the flank 
of the unsuspecting tiger. 

You can picture the moment of crisis. 
His malicious majesty comes padding 
home softly in the early hours of the 
morning. With him he brings a full 
sized pig or a calf or a nice fat dog, 
with which to garnish the family table. 
Chuckling perhaps over the rage of 
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the farmer at the discovery of the loss 
of calf or pig or nice fat dog, and re- 
joicing paternally in the glee of Mrs. 
Tigress and the cubs as they welcome 
him home with his night’s haul, the 
tiger is trotting along when suddenly 
he feels his tawny flanks pierced by a 
million red-hot darts. Unwittingly he 
has intercepted a deadly arrow! 

The tiger is slain and it is a great 
morning now for the victorious trap- 
per. His catch is practically a whole 
year’s salary to him. Like all Gaul of 
old, the dead tiger is speedily divided 
into three parts—hide, flesh and bones. 
The bones bring two-thirds of the total 
proceeds; they are used for medicinal 
purposes. The hide comes next, while 
the flesh is worth only a few Chinese 
dollars. Soldiers buy it, since their pro- 


y 


fession calls for valor and ferocity, 
qualities that are supposed to be assimi- 
lated when the tiger-that-was is digest- 
ed by the warrior-that-is. Five years 
ago I ate some tiger meat myself; let 
my friends testify to the results. 

Much folklore has been woven about 
the tiger in these parts. There’s the 
fascinating story of the blind man who 
encountered one on the hills at night 
and brought it home, under the im- 
pression that it was his cow. Then 
there is the extraordinary fact that 
after a feast of nice fat dog, the tiger 
enters on a spree and is stupidly drunk 
for three whole days. It is whispered, 
however, that if you meet him in a 
dark lane by night, he is likely to sober 
up sufficiently to mistake you for an- 
other nice fat dog. 


We invite everybody to peace of conscience, tranquil in the friendship of 
God, to peace of families . . . to peace among nations through mutual, brotherly 
assistance, friendly collaboration and cordial understandings for the superior 


interests of the great human family. 


Pope Pius XII. 


When Pope Pius XII then Cardinal Pacelli, visited the U. S. in 
1936, he was flown over 4,000 miles in a chartered plane, piloted by 
Capt. Jack O’Brien. Last week Pilot O’Brien reminisced: “Everywhere 
we flew those three days and four nights, north, east or south or west, 
we were favored with tail winds and clear weather, and just as soon as 
we went through, the weather behind us closed in and conditions were 
unflyable. . . . I decided to catch up on my religion.” 


* 


Time (13 March °39). 


Arabic figures, which we now use, were introduced into Europe by Pope 
Sylvester II who had learned them from the Moors in Spain. 
J. M. Vosburgh, O.S.M., in Novena Notes (3 Feb. ’39). 








By JOHN J. O’ROURKE 
Condensed from The Servite* 


The summers in Bethania are hot, 
and a sick man is tortured by the dry 
air and the dust of the Judean road 
which is always stirred by the feet of 
those going up to the Temple. 

When I became sick, and it was 
summer, and I knew that I might die, 
I wanted to see my Friend, and I told 
my sisters to send for Him. Early in 
the afternoon, I told Martha, who is 
always efficient about such things. 
When it was evening and He had not 
come, I asked my little sister, Mary, 
to send for Him. He might more 
readily have come for Mary, if He had 
intended coming at all, because He 
loved more the lost sheep returned to 
the fold. 

But neither did He come for Mary. 

I thought it strange that He would 
come for none of us. It was not like 
Him to disregard the requests of His 
friends, and He must have known that 
I would die. I knew it, and who was 
I to know more than God Himself? 

Two days passed, and the servants 
my sisters had sent now returned, say- 
ing, “He will not come. He remains 
where He is, and He says: “This sick- 
ness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified in it.’” My Friend is never 
wrong, but often He says things none 


Hammers of Heaven 


Return from the tomb 


of us can understand. This was one 
of them. I knew I was going to die; 
I knew I was failing rapidly. The doc- 
tors and the High Priest had told me 
so, had said I had not long to live. But 
what is death to God? 

When another evening had come, I 
could not move, a film covered my eyes. 
I knew that death was very near. I did 
not want death to come: I wanted to 
stay on earth, to see my sisters, my 
Friend. All that made no difference. 
Death came. 

My eyes, though wide open, became 
sightless. A cold rigidity gripped my 
body. I plucked at the covering, once, 
twice, then my hand became clenched, 
and moved no more. 

No sensation, no sound, penetrated 
that cold blackness, until, almost as I 
realized I was dead, I became conscious 
of something that seemed like the 
tapping on my shoulder of a feathery 
hand, and of a voice which sounded like 
the melodies of many harps blending 
in heavenly harmony, as it said, “Come 
with me.” 

I rose easily, lightly, relieved of the 
ponderosity of my earthly body, pass 
ing out of the thing which the mourn- 
ers watched through their tears, which 
was even then returning to the clay 
whence it had come. We rose swiftly 
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upward, through the Valley of Shadow, 
past a dazzling whiteness, into which 
I could not peer, although my spirit 
seemed to strain toward it. A sense of 
all-pervading awe gripped me as I 
realized that this was the Great White 
Throne of Almighty God. Faintly, as 
from afar, all the magical melodies of 
voices a thousand worlds like ours 
could never conceive, all the caressing 
chords of celestial instruments, lifted 
my soul to an ecstacy of delight no 
man could comprehend, for mortal 
words cannot express what mortal 
minds cannot understand. 

Almost as it had come, the music 
faded away, on the wings of a whisper- 
ing wind. If this was merely the re- 
motest echo of a heavenly murmur, 
what heart could hold the music of 
the whole heavenly chorus, what eye 
could gaze upon the splendor of the 
Celestial Vision? 

Still pondering these things, I came 
into a palace the perfections of which 
seemed to equal the highest aspirations 
of mortal builders since time began. 
The Voice was speaking, “Its perfec- 
tions are the highest aspirations of all 
mortal builders. The hammers of 
heaven have built it. This is a house 
not made with hands, but with the 
good deeds of earth; your own are a 
part of it.” Before I could ask how 
I, being so small, could form, even 
with my deeds, a part of heaven, the 
Voice replied, “This is not yet heaven: 
more remains.” 


I felt small, and foolish, and utterly 
ignorant, that I should not have known 
that. The Voice went on: “Had Adam 
obeyed, this place would hardly have 
been necessary. Since he has sinned, 
all men whose works may have earned 
for them heaven, cannot go there until 
the Son of Man has justified them 
before God: all these must wait herein. 
Go and join them. You are their 
brother.” Like the breezes that sigh 
in the tree tops, or like the soft mur- 
mur of the ocean waves as they recede 
from the sandy shore, the Voice died 
away, the feathery hand left mine, the 
angel-spirit was gone. 

I walked through the marble halls 
which gleamed in the Eternal Sun, 
climbed gracefully-ascending stairs, saw 
works of art which combined the skill 
of masters of all times, in sculpture, in 
paintings, tapestries, mosaics, followed 
the perfect lines of towers which 
Babel’s architects might well have 
dreamed, gazed through windows 
whose glasses were tinted as by the 
rainbow to see trees swaying in the 
wind, blue skies, a placid sea over 
which white-sailed boats ploughed 
white-crested furrows. And I knew for 
what it was the feeling of joy which 
filled me, which told me I was on my 
way to that more which still remained. 

Through the halls walked those 
fathers of my nation whom I had 
learned to reverence, stories of whose 
lives I had heard at my mother’s knee. 
I spoke with Moses, with Abraham, 
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and Isaac, and Jacob, with Osee, and 
Isaias, and Jeremiah, whose mourn- 
ful face now beamed with joy, because 
he, too, was close to God. All of them 
prayed continuously, wherever they 
went in this dream mansion, whatever 
they did. Even Elias prayed as his fiery 
chariot cut a crimson swath in the 
cobalt sky. 

As nowhere on earth, in this halfway 
house to heaven was taught the lesson 
that to work is to pray, that God- 
inspired Beauty, too, is a prayer as 
efficacious as many words, that the 
hard stones in a good life, while them- 
selves seeming insignificant, are yet laid 
side by side to form a road leading to 
the Great Good. Even heaven, I 
thought, has its lessons. 

Among us, there was a definite ad- 
vantage possessed by a few. The simple 
faith of the patriarchs was an advan- 
tage rivalled only by those of us whose 
privilege it had been to see Him and 
to believe in Him when others had 
denied His divinity. The prophets, 
perhaps, had a more evident advan- 
tage: they had seen the things which 
were to come, and some of them had 
gone even further than He went in 
describing His approaching crucifixion. 
I was at first surprised to see some 
there who were not of our people. 
Later, when I had seen some examples 
of their faith, I lost my surprise. One 
thing all had in common: trust in the 
mercy of God, whose mercy was above 
all His works. 
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Briefly, the whole conception of mor- 
tal happiness was here coupled with 
the ultimate mortal proximity of God. 
True, the spirit had not yet achieved 
its final, complete, and eternal proxim- 
ity to God, but there were enough 
philosophers among us, if philosophers 
were needed, to convince us that what 
was worth having was worth waiting 
for, and that, even if it were not, there 
was nothing we could do about it at 
that stage. 

There was nothing they could do 
about, I should have said, for my 
status was to undergo a radical change 
on the fourth day of my sojourn. When 
my heavenly Voice returned on that 
day, and bade me follow with much 
the same tone and gestures it had used 
the day I died, I felt no alarm, and 
followed with a happiness I might not 
have mustered, humanly speaking, had 
I known my destination. 

Awaking from a deep slumber with 
an unpleasant taste in one’s mouth, or 
with a terrible stench in one’s nostrils, 
has no comparison with being returned 
to a tomb which has sealed up a dead 
body for four days. I know, because 
I was returned to my body by the 
angel. 

The wails of women filtered faintly 
through the rock, and the shuffling of 
a great crowd was audible. The burial 
wrappings around my body were un- 
comfortably tight. I could scarcely hear 
the words of the people outside, “Could 
not He that opened the eyes of the 
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man born blind have caused that this 
man should not die?” He was there, 
then. My Friend had come. 

He was speaking, “Take away the 
stone.” 

And Martha, practical even in the 
face of death, said: “Lord, by this time 
he stinketh, for he is now dead four 
days.” I smiled at that. 

My Friend must have smiled, too, 
as He said: “Did I not say to you, 
that if you believe, you shall see the 
glory of God?” 

There was a rumbling sound, and 
a light penetrated into the sepulchre. 
Again He spoke: “My Father, I give 
You thanks that You have heard Me, 
and I know that you hear Me always, 
but because of the people who stand 
about have I said it, that they may 
believe that You have sent Me.” 

All was silence for a moment, then 
He called me with a loud voice; and 
He said, “Come forth!” 

In one awful moment, I realized 
what those words meant, that I, who 
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had been dead, was called back from 
the dead, that the grave was com- 
manded to give up its victim. I knew 
that if I answered, I might never again 
see the house that was halfway to 
heaven, but if it was His will... . 

I crept forth, as best I could, ham- 
pered by the winding sheets and the 
napkin on my face. My Friend said, 
“Loose him and let him go.” 

There is no describing the mingled 
sentiments of those who saw this mir- 
acle. I cannot picture but in my own 
mind the first universal gasp of amaze- 
ment and horror, followed by the in- 
credulous stares of the multitude, and 
the almost hysterical tears of joy my 
sisters shed as they knelt in thanks- 
giving at His feet, or as they embraced 
me. The disciples thronged around me, 
saying many things, confusingly. And 
I? I smiled, but I am afraid it was 
not a very happy smile: it is too good 
to die. 

So, now, I, Lazarus, wait once more 


for death. 


Trek to Martyrdom 


The soldiers, with unconscious tact, made parting a hasty matter, and soon 
the little party was off down the road to the sea. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
famed in all Syria, had seen his flock for the last time on earth. Over 1,000 
miles to the northwest lay Rome, where an amphitheater awaited hin. Martyr- 
dom! It was a long way to travel, to be killed. 

Leonard Foley, in St. Anthony Messenger (Feb. *39). 








Wings Over the 


By DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 
Condensed from Light* 


| remember an interview with 
Fried! Lang (youngest son of the late 
Anton Lang of Oberammergau), 20- 
year-old pilot for Father Schulte, the 
Arctic flying priest. 

I particularly remember Lang saying, 
“A missionary had nothing to eat but 
fish for three years. And can you 
guess how he kept warm?” 

“By fish oil?” I asked, fancying some 
primitive oil stove contraption. 

“Yah!” said Lang. “Seal oil. He 
drank it! It’s terrible stuff. It smells 
ten miles against the wind. Sometimes 
the temperature there in Pelly Bay is 
50 below zero.” 

He referred to one of the many isolat- 
ed missionaries Father Schulte visits 
annually on his trips of mercy, carry- 
ing food, medical supplies, and, great- 
est boon of all, news of the outside 
world, and a brief companionship with 
a “new face.” 

Young Lang’s knowledge was put 
to a severe test on one occasion when 
he and Father Schulte took off from 
Moosenee for Fort Albany, a distance 
of only 200 miles. He made the flight 
with the aid of a compass and a watch. 
A heavy fog really cautioned postpone- 
ment, but caution was thrown to the 
Arctic winds, because the trip was 
urgent. For over an hour Lang flew 


*407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. March, 1939. 
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Arctic 


Fish for three years 


blind, trying to get over the fog. It 
took 4,000 feet of climbing to reach the 
top! 

Father Schulte started his work of 
flying for the missions because of the 
death of a fellow priest in Africa; a 
death which could have been averted 
if prompt medical assistance had been 
flown to the stricken priest. His work 
is made possible by contributions re- 
ceived through lectures given during 
his stay in the U. S. or voluntarily 
sent to him, and by funds sent by the 
“Squadron of Christ,” an association of 
Catholic pilots. 

There is little safety in Arctic flying, 
especially in a plane such as the St. 
Lucas, which has seen prolonged serv- 
ice, and was not originally intended for 
long flights over waste lands devoid of 
refueling stations. Further, the mag- 
netic pole which is located at Boothia 
Peninsula, is precisely where most of 
the St. Lucas’s flying is done; conse- 
quently a gyro-compass driven by air 
suction is used. The St. Lucas is safe 
in the air for only 400 miles and often 
strong headwinds cut down this mar- 
gin of safety. Should a forced landing 
at any time be necessary, the battery 
for the radio transmitter will last for 
only half an hour. 

Late last fall Father Schulte was giv- 
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en another plane, but this machine will 
not be able to go to the Arctic. “As it 
is a used ship the Canadian govern- 
ment is not going to register it as a 
Canadian aircraft and so we are search- 
ing for another ship to fly up there,” 
said Lang. “We have to send this ship 
to a mission which is located in a coun- 
try where we can fly a U. S. registered 
airplane.” 

While the heroic missionary who 
kept himself warm by drinking seal 
oil was having a diversion in his three- 
year fish diet with canned food left 
him by Father Schulte, the Flying 
Priest was making a spectacular rescue, 
that of Father Cochard who lay des- 
perately ill at his mission in Arctic 
Bays. A radio call received by the 
Hudson Bay Company’s post at 
Chesterfield told Father Schulte of the 
missionary’s plight. Rescue meant a 
dangerous flight of 2,200 miles round 
trip from Ft. Albany to Arctic Bays, 
and it is to be remembered that the 
St. Lucas, a second-hand monoplane, 
has a cruising radius of only 400 miles. 
It was necessary to take a great supply 
of additional fuel for this trip, so 
Friedl Lang stood on the frozen 
ground with his eyes aloft as Father 
Schulte disappeared in the clouds, 
headed for Arctic Bays and rescue. 


While he was lamenting the fact 
that he was left behind, a messenger 
came, asking for a priest to accompany 
him back to his native village of Ogoki, 
300 miles in the interior which could 
be reached only by following the Al- 
bany River which is noted for its con- 
trary currents and frequent rapids. No 
priest had been to Ogoki for three 
years and the messenger and his com- 
panion explained that the villagers 
wanted their children baptized and 
their marriages sanctified. 

A canoe was loaded with food and 
medicine and boarded by Father 
Dechene, O.M.I., Lang, and the two 
Eskimo messengers. The journey was 
slow. Four days of fighting, and still 
Ogoki had not been reached. By this 
time Lang had to turn back, because 
Father Schulte would return to Ft. 
Albany any day now and the St. Lucas 
would need mechanical attention. So, 
while Father Dechene and an Eskimo 
proceeded on their hard journey, Lang 
and the other Eskimo turned back. 
Neither boy could speak a language 
known to the other. It took seven days 
to make the return trip. Five of these, 
the two were without food, and each 
took turns carrying an outboard motor, 
previously abandoned, back to the 
base. 


_ If you want any one of your friends to read any one of the articles in this 
issue, send his name and address and the article we should mark for him to 
read. We shall do this at the request of any reader. 

































By MARY E. GROSS 
Condensed from The Cross* 


“Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop 
of Paris, went to the Home of the Lit- 
tle Sisters of the Poor on the Feast of 
St. Joseph to serve the poor people 
whom the Sisters sheltered there.” 

That is the way the news item be- 
gan, and I smiled as I read it, for it 
took me back to Paris on a cold spring 
Sunday two years ago. Ella Adams and 
I sat at a table in a small patisserie on 
the Boulevard St. Michel, sipping tea, 
weak but very hot, and munching 
flaky palmiers. 

“Why do you always take away the 
extra sugar?” I asked idly. “You don’t 
use sugar yourself.” I was visiting 
Paris; Ella lives there in the Latin 
Quarter. 

“I’m going to show you why,” Ella 
smiled. “Come over to my room and 
we'll collect my hoard. Then I am 
going to take you to the Little Sisters 
of the Poor.” 

She clutched a paper sack of lump 
sugar as we hurried up the Rue St. 
Jacques. After a while I saw ahead 
of us an arch, and over it faded letters 
said that this was the Asylum of. the 
Little Sisters of the Poor for the Aged. 
Did the Cardinal ring the bell as we 
did, or was the great door already held 
open by the wizened old man who 
smiled and bowed delightedly at us? 


With the Little Sisters 


Asylum in Paris 


He was so glad to see Mademoiselle; 
he would call Sister Denise at once. 
His watery old eyes rested expectantly 
on the paper bag in Ella’s hand. 

Do you suppose it was Sister Denise 
who welcomed the Cardinal? Did that 
wee old Sister genuflect and kiss his 
ring, holding his hand carefully in her 
stiff, chapped ones? If so, I know he 
smiled mistily as he looked into her 
twinkling blue eyes and watched the 
network of wrinkles play over her 
apple cheeks as she bobbed her little 
white bonnet. 

While she talked to Ella I guessed 
that she must be at least 70 years old, 
but mighty active, with swift little mo- 
tions like a child’s. When she was 
young she may have been five feet tall, 
but now, bowed with age and hard 
work, she was less. 

“An American miss!” she exclaimed, 
and then added, nonchalantly, “I was 
in America. Oui, when we were exil- 
ed, I was in Reeshmong, me, I was in 
Reeshmong, Veerginia.” 

She patted Ella’s hands and asked 
God to bless her because she never for- 
got to bring sugar for the old people. 
“It is sad not to be able to give it to 
them always,” she mourned, then left 
to send two younger Sisters to ac 
company us about the Home. 


*Mt. Argus, Dublin, Ireland. March, 1939. 
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As we stood waiting under the tall 
statue of St. Joseph that faced the gate, 
Ella gave me some information about 
the Little Sisters and this Home. The 
Order was founded in 1839 in Brittany 
—as one might guess from the cut of 
the black dress and the shape of the 
pleated white cap—but this house was 
opened only about 1859, at the request 
of the Empress Eugenie. For 60 years 
the Little Sisters have been sheltering 
and feeding the aged poor through 
contributions from all types of people. 

Ella nodded up at St. Joseph above 
us. “When they run short of food, the 
Sister in charge puts a carrot or an 
onion in his hand, and from some- 
where the food comes.” 

Our Sister-guides took us first over 
to the men’s quarters, where 100 or 
more are domiciled. The women’s 
quarters are similar in the opposite 
wing, and the chapel stands in the 
center. 

His Eminence probably walked 
through those long dormitories where 
the feather beds puff high under spot- 
less, unbleached sheets, and stopped to 
speak to some sick, fierce-eyed old man 
propped high on his pillows, as my 
Sister did. This one had pneumonie, 
she told me, smiling at him. He spoke 
to her in a harsh voice that came from 
under a long drooping mustache, while 
he frowned at us from under beetling 
brows above which the tassel of his 
nightcap bobbed. 

“He doesn’t look French,” I com- 


mented. Sister questioned him. He 
was Turkish, from Constantinople, but 
had spent years peddling on the streets 
of Paris. 

“I thought he looked like a Near- 
Easterner,” I said with satisfaction. 

Sister looked at me in slightly puz- 
zled surprise. “Does it matter?” she 
wanted to know, and somehow I did 
not feel so clever. 

Soon my curiosity got the better of 
my manners. “Sister, may I ask where 
you got that Irish accent to your 
French-English?” 

For the first time she seemed to be 
startled out of her detachment from 
things. “My French-English! Perhaps 
tis so! I am here 20 years, and never 
I speak English these days. I am Irish, 
my dear,” she chuckled suddenly. “I 
have a brother, Frank O'Callahan, in 
Uniontown, Pa.” 

She smiled at my amazement, and 
then retired again into the calmness of 
a Little Sister of the Poor. 

We walked down the long dining 
rooms, plain, light, adequate, but un- 
beautiful. The news item says: “Tying 


a white apron about his waist, Cardinal 


Verdier entered the kitchen from 
which he brought plates on which were 
piled viands for the diners.” I can see 
the men, somewhat awed, a little more 
shaky in the hands, a little more gruff 
in speech, as they bent over the meal 
placed before them. I think the women 
would have more poise and perhaps 
show a bit of extra politesse while they 
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eyed the great ring on the hand that 
set the plates before them. 

It must have been a grand occasion 
for those old men and old women, 
frail, bent and penniless; twisted and 
shrunken by age and hardships. Off 
the street now, it is true. Not obliged 
to drowse, crouched in doorways nor 
huddled on the steps that lead down 
to the Seine. Yet an asylum is an 
asylum, and many of these guests made 
their living for years on the streets of 
Paris. They had pushed their little 
carts over its cobbles and pavements; 
they had offered flowers as they shiver- 
ed at windy corners; they had guarded 
deep old doors as concierges, they had 
done all the little jobs the poor and 
hopeless do—and now they are within 
the walls; safe, but so quiet. 

Most of them had fought long 
against coming, as did Maria, Italian 
Maria, a vendor of flowers for many, 
many years, gradually growing more 
feeble, hungry, cold; literally starving, 
yet almost preferring to starve out there 
where things happened than to come 
here where she would be fed, some- 
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what warmed and safe. Safe from the 
adventures of life that thrilled her mer- 
ry soul for half a century. Now at 65 
she is safe—and rebellious. 

I am sure that she watched eagerly 
the Cardinal and his attendant priests, 
but more eagerly the ladies of the aris- 
tocracy who assisted. Her shrewd old 
eyes appraised their clothes and their 
manners and, if she had half a chance, — 
she exchanged a saucy word with 
them. I feel sure she sniffed when “one 
of the guests delivered a short address” 
to the Cardinal. 

The courtyard would be filled with 
the pensioners—women in their rusty 
black bonnets and shawls on the one 
side, and the gray-bearded men in their 
black skullcaps on the ocher—when His 
Eminence with his suite was leaving. 

When the last courtesy was made 
and the gates closed behind the Car- 
dinal, he would drive away to his other 
duties. I wonder if he had a lump in 
his throat that was hard to swallow. 
I had one, and it kept me in silence as 
we picked our way back over the cob- 
blestones and went on to Val de Grace. 


Pastors at home stagger painfully under their heavy charge. Their cares 
do not lend themselves to oil-paint and to stained glass, as do St. Paul’s, nor 
even to the camera which records exotic scenes for missionary annals. A parish 
priest conning a bill which he lacks the money to pay would be thought a 
scandalous subject for a painted window. So would a curate tracing the leaks 
in the roof; or a rector patching up a schism in the choir. Yet these are as truly 
apostolic cares as are the missionary’s more picturesque adventures by flood and 


field. 


Ernest Oldmeadow in A Layman’s Christian Year quoted in The Cross (March ’39). 











A New Translation of the Bible 


Brighter light from an old lamp 


Even with full divine authority in 
her commission from Christ, the 
Church is not an arbitrary teacher. She 
never forgets that her doctrine is not 
her own, but that of Him who sent 
her. Not for a moment does she over- 
look the two great sources from which 
her faith and morals are continually 
drawn. Tradition, the living word of 
Christ through His Apostles, lies near- 
est at hand, summed up in our cate- 
chism. But besides apostolic tradition 
there is the written Word of God, the 
inspired Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. The Bible, too, is a 
treasury of divine revelation. As such 
the Church has received and used it. 
As such she wishes all her members 
to know it and to profit by it. 

Hence the activity of Catholics in 
every age and nation, an activity spon- 
sored by Popes and prelates, in giving 
to the laity the Bible in their own 
language. Hence the long list of trans- 
lations into modern tongues, made by 
Catholics for Catholics, and published 
with the approval of our Bishops, who 
stand in the Apostles’ place. 

But no translation can live long 
while language itself is ever changing. 
This was why a great missionary bish- 
op, Dr. Challoner, felt that in 1750 a 
new English Bible was needed to re- 


By WILLIAM H. McCLELLAN, S.J. 
Condensed from The Catholic Review* 


place the fine old version of Rheims 
and Douay, issued at the end of the 
16th century. And this is why Chal- 
loner’s own version, the source of most 
of our present editions, now needs to 
be replaced in turn. Its language is 
nearly two centuries old. 

This need of a fresh translation has 
been felt so long that the present move- 
ment to meet it was only natural. 
When the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine began its national apostolate 
of religious knowledge, its leaders 
among our hierarchy were sure to 
think of making Holy Scripture better 
known and understood. That was a 
Catholic instinct. The chairman of the 
Episcopal Committee, the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great 
Falls, had set his hand almost three 
years ago to the great achievement of 
thoroughly revising the New Testa- 
ment in English for Catholic use. 

He intended two things: 1. To pre- 
pare an English text of the New Testa- 
ment from the Vulgate, clarified with 
notes, for the intelligent and profitable 
use of the laity, and especially for the 
Scripture Study Clubs under the direc- 
tion of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Although the purpose of 
the work is popular, it is hoped to pro- 
duce a text based on thorough scholar- 
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ship. 2. To prepare a one-volume 
commentary on the entire New Testa- 
ment to serve as a companion volume, 
supplementing the notes included in 
the edition of the text. 

The 27 books of the New Testament 
are assigned to about 20 scholars for 
translation. Each of these revisors, 
with the Latin Vulgate (the Church’s 
authorized version) as his source, and 
with the Greek original and our Eng- 
lish versions at hand for comparison, 
translates his portion into modern Eng- 
lish of a simple but dignified type, 
adding footnotes to explain the chief 
obscurities. He then writes a fuller 
commentary, to be published in a sec- 
ond volume. His manuscripts next go 
to two separate boards of editors, who 
carefully examine them and return 
them to the revisor with suggestions 
for improvement. The revisor finishes 
his work with these criticisms to guide 
him, and turns it in. Two theological 
censors pass judgment on it. Finally it 
is submitted to the Episcopal Commit- 
tee for their approval before publica- 
tion. 

The logical center of operation is the 
Catholic University. In its affliated 
seminaries are stationed the higher of- 
ficials of the committee. Some of the 
editors also are in or near Washington. 
But the revisors are scattered from Bos- 
ton to Denver, and all are full-time 
workers in Biblical scholarship. The 
work is already far advanced. All is in 
the editors’ hands except a small part 
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of the commentaries. 

The two small volumes now in pri- 
vate circulation, “printed, not publish- 
ed,” are in the best fashion of the 
Press of St. Anthony’s Guild, and that 
is good indeed. They are the work of 
the Rev. W. L. Newton, S.S.D., late of 
the diocesan seminary of Cleveland 
and now of the faculty of the Catholic 
University. Dr. Newton sincerely de- 
sires intelligent criticism from any qual- | 
ified source. Opinions are sought chiefly 
on arrangement of matter, choice of 
type, and other such features of prac- 
tical usefulness. Only when fuller judg- 
ment has been obtained and weighed, 
will all the books of the New Testa- 
ment be collected and finally published. 

By way of example, here is the pro- 
posed version of the Gospel for the 
second Sunday after Epiphany (John 
ii, 1-11). Note the arrangement of 
paragraphs and quotations: 

“And on the third day there was a 
marriage at Cana of Galilee, and the 
mother of Jesus was there. Now Jesus 
also and his disciples were invited to 
the marriage. And when the wine 
failed, the mother of Jesus said to him, 
‘They have no wine.’ And Jesus said 
to her, ‘What would you have me do, 


woman? My hour is not yet come.’ 


His mother said to the servants, ‘Do 
whatever he will say to you.’ 

“Now six stone water-jars were set 
there, after the Jewish manner of puri- 
fication, each holding two or three 
measures. Jesus said to them, ‘Fill the 
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water-jars with water.’ And they filled His glory, and His disciples believed in 

in pri- them to the brim. And Jesus said to Him.” 
ublish- them, ‘Draw now, and take to the chief Probably the finished publication 
of the steward. And they brought ittohim. will be very much like this. When 
id that “When, however, the chief steward complete, its use will depend upon the 
ork of had tasted the water made wine—and approbation of each Bishop for his own 
late of he knew not whence it was, but the diocese. Already a committee is being 
veland servants who had drawn the water formed to revise the Old Testament on 
atholic knew—the chief steward called the similar lines. The combined thought 
ly de- bridegroom, and said to him, ‘Every and labor of so many learned and con- 
y qual- man at first serves the good wine, and scientious translators may be relied 
chiefly when they have drunk freely, then that upon to give us a new English Bible 
ice of which is poorer. But thou has kept the more helpful than the one we now use, 
f prac- good wine until now.’ and in no way inferior to it as a true 
- judg- “This first of his signs Jesus worked and reliable version of the Holy Scrip- 
ighed, at Cana of Galilee; and He manifested tures. 

Testa- 
lished. 
€ pro- 
or the St. Christopher Docks 


(John 


nt of 


was a 
id the 


You read about it in the papers, how the tugboats went on strike. 
Commodore Robert B. Irving, master of the Queen Mary, wondered wheth- 


er he should try to dock alone. 


“*The weather conditions were ideal,’ he said (quoth the New York 


Times). 


‘It was high water and there was no wind. Even then I did 








Jesus not feel so certain about it when I was swinging the Queen Mary toward 
od the pier from the middle of the river. Then I took out my little gold 

; medal of St. Christopher, the patron saint of travelers, which I always 
wis carry in my pocket on a small chain. I looked at his kindly face and asked, 
» him, ‘Shall I do it?’ and it seemed the saint smiled at me and replied, ‘Carry 
s said on, old man, and you'll do‘it,’ and I did.” 

Well, it would be hard to say how much St. Christopher really had to 
do with landing the large liner safely. Much would depend on skipper 
Irving’s faith. The medal cannot be used the same way as a rabbit’s foot. 

University of Notre Dame Religious Bulletin (21 Oct. °38). 


& 


“Oh, well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “we are as th’ Lord made us.” 
“No,” said Mr. Dooley, “lave us be fair. Lave us take some iv th’ blame 


oursilves.” From Mr. Dooley at His Best by Finley Peter Dunne (Scribners, 1938). 































By NORBERT WENDELL, O-P. 
Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


That charming widow, the Mad- 
ame de Chantal, wanted terribly to be 
a saint. Like so many charming wid- 
ows before and since, she made mis- 
takes. She used, for example, to get 
up at five o'clock of a cold winter’s 
morning, and then, with all of a wom- 
an’s delightful inconsistency, call the 
maid to help her dress! 

Luckily, or rather providentially, for 
the maid as well as for herself, God 
sent Francis de Sales to straighten out 
some of Madame’s twisted ideas on the 
spiritual life. “No one,” he told her, 
“should be disturbed or annoyed at 
your devotions.” The servants of the 
lady were of the same mind. “Mad- 
ame’s first director,” they told him quite 
frankly, “had her pray three times a 
day and it annoyed us all; but the Bish- 
op of Geneva has her pray every hour 
in the day, yet we are not inconveni- 
enced in any way.” 

The lovable gay-hearted Theresa of 
Avila, had she been living, would have 
told the Madame exactly what Francis 
de Sales told her, that the true test of 
love of God is love of neighbor. “Ac- 
cording to my opinion,” the great 
Spanish mystic wrote in The Interior 
Castle, “the surest sign of love of God 
is charity towards all.” One can almost 
see her writing those words, lay down 
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Unorganized charity 


her pen and, with a prayer on her lips, 
make her way to the evening recrea- 
tion. There she would burst in upon 
her sisters with that infectious laugh of 
hers and proceed to practice what she 
preached by singing and dancing away 
the recreation hour like the gayest of 
the youngest novices. 

The Saints, of course, were the most 
charitable people that ever lived. They 
were desperately in love with God, and 
proved their love for Him by falling 
desperately in love with their neighbor. 
Any one of them would have given his 
neighbor the shirt off his back, as, in 
fact, any number of them did. St. 
Alphonsus Liguori went most of them 
one better and pawned his pectoral 
cross to succor the poor, probably figur- 
ing he could raise more on his cross 
than he could on his shirt. He would 
have pawned his ring but couldn’t find 
a pawnbroker foolish enough to give 
him anything for it. 

The Saints had very little privacy. 
The multitudes wore a path even to 
the retreats of the Desert Fathers and 
the holier the anchorite or anchoress, 
the busier he or she was kept answer- 
ing the callers. In other words, the 
Saints’ lives, just like our own, were 
tied up with those of their fellow men; 
they, too, had to deal all day long with 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Feb. 18, 1939. 
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friends, strangers, acquaintances, and 
enemies. The only difference being 
that where we love our friends, dislike 
our enemies, and pay no attention to 
strangers, the Saints managed to love 
them all. 

St. Thomas More did an excellent 
job of loving his friend Erasmus, al- 
though that distinguished gentleman 
and scholar was not the easiest person 
in the world to get along with. Eras- 
mus on the other hand, who was, as 
someone has put it, “a constitutional 
griper,” probably thought more of St. 
Thomas than any man he ever knew. 
At least he spoke of Henry’s happy 
Chancellor as “a man whom I hold so 
dear that, if he were to command me 
to dance and play ring-around-a-rosy, 
I should obey him with pleasure.” And 
that coming from Erasmus really is 
something! Many a great personage 
commanded Erasmus to dance, but 
that worthy neither heeded nor obeyed; 
or if he did, it certainly was not with 
pleasure. 

One day St. John of the Cross was 
washing the feet of a humble beggar, 
when suddenly there appeared on the 
feet he was washing the stigmata of 
our Lord. Unperturbed and with ut- 
ter simplicity, the Saint looked up into 
the beggar’s eyes and said, “So it is 
you, Lord.” Nor was St. John the 
only holy person who had such an ex- 
perience. St. Martin of Tours and 
St. Catherine of Siena both gave away 
cloaks to beggars who were Christ. 


The Curé d’Ars would spend 18 
hours a day in a hot, sweaty confes- 
sional listening to the sins and foibles 
of endless lines of penitents whose 
faces he never saw and many of whose 
voices he never heard again. 

Perhaps in nothing else have the 
Saints been more rare than in their 
love of enemies. To the judges who 
had so unjustly condemned him, St. 
Thomas More spoke about meeting 
them in heaven; while of St. Theresa 
of Avila it was said that the best way 
to gain her friendship was to insult her. 

While speaking of loving one’s ene- 
mies, it would never do to omit the 
story of the man who loved a people 
who had been branded as the enemies 
of society. Off on a tiny island in the 
South Pacific lived one robust, healthy 
man amidst 800 of his “rotting breth- 
ren.” It was not so very long ago that 
23-year-old Damien de Veuster stepped 
ashore on the Island of Molokai, but 
since that time his name has become a 
symbol for a heroism and a charity that 
challenges the best efforts of the canon- 
ized Saints themselves. Francis of 
Assisi embraced a leper; Peter Claver 
nursed not a few of them; but Damien 
de Veuster it was who packed up bag 
and baggage and went to live with 800 
of the world’s most unanimous out- 
casts. 

When the telltale white spots began 
to appear on Damien’s face and every- 
one knew that the inevitable had hap- 


pened, his only comment was, “Now 
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when I preach I shall be able to say 
instead of ‘dear brethren,’ ‘my fellow 
lepers.’ ” 

Victor Hugo has written of the death 
of a poor, unknown wretch, and then 
goes on to describe how the neighbors 
came in and actually fought for the 
children. Today the tendency of the 


age would be to reach for a telephone 
and call in a charitable institution, 
“Our charities,” said the late Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., “are now all or- 
ganized. A strange thing surely, to try 
and organize love! Only an ungener- 
ous age could venture on such a para- 


” 


dox. 





i 
Down Distant Trails 


Father Francis Norbert Blanchet, by a brief of Dec. 1, 1843, was made Vicar 
Apostolic of the Oregon mission territory. He decided to go to Mexico to be 
consecrated. But upon arrival, he found that canonical law required his identi- 
fication. This was impossible where he had never been seen before. He went 
to France, but found the same difficulty. He then went to Canada where, at 
Montreal, the city from which he had been sent to the West seven years earlier, 
the pioneer head of the Church in Oregon was duly consecrated. Some historians 
omit the trip to Mexico, but add that he stopped at Honolulu on his way around 
Cape Horn. After consecration, Bishop Blanchet returned to Europe, for funds 
and recruits. He had traveled about 22,000 miles before returning to Oregon. 

Albert Bauman, O.S.B., in St. Joseph Magazine (Dec. °38). 


° 
100 Miles To Be Ordained 


The first five students to be ordained for Hungtung, China, since the Pre- 
fecture was erected in 1932 had to make a 100-mile journey across country to 
be ordained by Bishop Spruit, O.F.M., Vicar Apostolic of Luan. Prevented by 
the war from returning to the Suanhuafu Regional Seminary, they have studied 
in three different places. 

APF-Fides News Service in The Universe (30 Dec. ’38). 


* 


Race With Death 


In response to an SOS for a priest—sent out from the island of St 
Helena—Father Thomas Gill sailed on a liner from Capetown on a 1,697-mile 
sick call and won his race with death. He arrived in time to administer the 


last sacraments to an elderly islander. 
From the Hankow Catholic Digest (16 Oct. °38). 
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The Legion of Mary 


Work for women to do 


It all came about just because of 
a group of girls. There really was a 
crying need for what they had in mind, 
and while they didn’t know it, they 
were starting what bids fair to be a 
revolution. If anyone with them on 
that night of Sept. 7, 1921, had told 
them so, they might have even laughed. 


The suggestion came at a meeting in: 


Dublin of the Pioneers (an Irish tem- 
perance society). Present were two 
women, several laymen and a secular 


priest. The men were whiling away 


the time before the meeting by telling 
of their experiences as visitors in the 


Society of St. Vincent de Paul. The 
two ladies were regretting the fact that 
in Dublin there was no like opportu- 
nity for feminine zeal. Mr. Duff asked 
them how many members they could 
secure if a society such as they wanted 
were to be formed, and he was told at 
least half a dozen. So they agreed to 
meet again, this little gathering of Irish 
girls not intending to do more, than 
band themselves together to assist the 
parish priest in whatever work he 
would have them do. In their mind’s 
eye they saw no more than the giving 
of several hours a week to visiting the 
sick or working for the good of some 
poor soul. They saw nothing of the 
mighty effects that would eddy and 


*St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 
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By PATRICK O’BRIEN, C.M. 
Condensed from The Vincentian* 


swirl up from their meeting, reaching 
farther and farther from the little 
table round which they had ranged 
themselves until they would go beyond 
the oceans and enlist many in other 
nations in a mighty work of love called 
the Legion of Mary. That is why, 
when asked today who is responsible 
for the Legion, they smile and simply 
say, “God.” 

The world was in need of a revolu- 
tion. Changing conditions in a world 
of industry had opened up too many 
fields for the parish clergy to culti- 
vate. In the cities, parishes multiplied 
too rapidly for them to visit and know 
each parishioner. 

A dreadful result was inevitable. 
Many lost their faith just because they 
could not practice it. Many let it go 
through sheer weariness of body and 
soul, brought on by the grinding battle 
with poverty. The pity is that the pic- 
ture is not only that of the city in Ire- 
land where the Legion began; it is the 
picture of almost any city of any size 
all around the globe. 

By 1930 the Legion had grown 
much, and the original 14 chapters had 
multiplied themselves by scores. It had 
spread from Ireland to England and 
Scotland, had the warm reception of 
Cardinal Bourne, and the favorable 
March, 1939. 











74 
promise of Pius XI that he himself 
would pray for its spread. There was 
even a foundation at Raton, New Mex- 
ico, in the U. S. It was this same year 
that Father Joseph Donovan of the 
Congregation of the Mission came to 
Paris to attend a General Chapter. 
There he heard of the Legion of Mary, 
and the report was of such interest that 
he went to Ireland to learn more of the 
movement. 

He found that it is Catholic Action 
in the truest sense. Catholic Action is 
the partaking by the laity in the apos- 
tolate of the hierarchy. The Legion of 
Mary did just that. Personal sancti- 
fication of its members came first, but, 
after that, it pursued work that was 
pointed out and managed by the par- 
ish priest. The Legion was not pre- 
suming to give material aid, for the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul took 
good care of that. Father Donovan 
spent several days there in Dublin, ab- 
sorbing the workings of the Legion. 

Clearly evident in every phase of its 
work was the spirit of Blessed Grignon 
de Montfort, “Through Mary to Jesus.” 
Mary is the link that binds the work 
of her Legion to the Heart of Jesus. In 
view of that, one of the main obliga- 
tions of the Legionary of Mary is the 
daily recitation of the Catena Legionis, 
which consists of the Magnificat with 
Antiphon and the proper prayer of 
Mary, Mediatrix of all graces. The only 
other obligation is the faithful attend- 
ance at the weekly meetings of the 
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April 


Praesidium to which the Legionary 
belongs. 

“Praesidium” may have an odd sound 
in relation to work being done in a 
modern time, in a modern way. Yet 
the word is part of the neat nomencla- 
ture that embraces the various parts 
of the Legion. The names of the divi- 
sions are all drawn from the Latin to 
correspond with the grand title of the 
whole work: The Legion of Mary. 
Since its organization is based to some 
extent on the old Roman legion, many 
of its names are taken from that body. 
The smallest branch is called a Praesi- 
dium, and may consist of as few as 
four members. Several of these 
branches make up a Curia, akin to a 
district council. The Curia is subject 
to a Senatus, the national council, 
which is under the governing body of 
the entire Legion, the Concilium, which 
sits in Dublin. 

Father Donovan looked and listened, 
and absorbed the whole program. It 
was clear, simple, workable. He came 
away from Dublin, from the busy cen- 
ter of the Legion of Mary, back to St. 
Louis to his professor’s chair at Ken- 
rick Seminary. He resolved to set up 
the Legion in St. Louis. The one unit — 
in the States—that in the mining 
town called Raton, in the state of 
New Mexico, had by this time claimed 
great success. Father Schaal, the 
founder of that first Praesidium in 
America said that the Legion was ac 
complishing “miracles of grace.” What 
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could not the Legion do in the cities, 
where opportunity fairly abounded for 
works of charity and mercy? 

Thus the Legion came to St. Louis. 
In 1932 it began at DePaul Hospital 
with a single Praesidium made up of 
college girls who felt the call to spread 
the effects of the Legion. Their work 
was definitely to be among the patients 
they contacted at the Hospital—visiting 
them in their convalescence and follow- 
ing up the good work in the homes of 
the patients later on. Within a short 
time, as is characteristic of the Legion 
spirit, the first Legionnaires were re- 
porting results as moving as those 
heard in any other Praesidium. The 
Praesidia began to multiply, to spread 
their sphere of influence until, in the 
very next year, more American cities 
began to take it up. It is still grow- 
ing, and multiplying its effects by leaps 
and bounds. For his singular work in 
behalf of the Legion, Father Donovan 
was honored with the title of Laureate 
Member of the Legion, of whom there 
had been only 11 before his appoint- 
ment. 

Great as was Father Donovan’s*con- 
tribution to the work of the Legion 
in America, it has almost an equal in 
another branch of service to the Le- 
gion. In December of 1932 an anony- 
mous layman, moved by an account of 
the Legion in the Commonweal, of- 
fered to pay the expenses of a Legion 
executive who would come to America 
and discover more possibilities for 


Legion enlargement. Miss Celia Shaw, 
the secretary of the Concilium in Dub- 
lin, came to the U. S., contacted all 
the existing branches and founded 
others. After her return to Ireland, 
the gentleman again made an offer: for 
three years he would support a full- 
time organizer for the Legion in the 
U.S. In June, 1934, Miss Mary Duffy 
arrived in New York to take advantage 
of it. 

Her work prospered, and since then 
the Legion has fairly flown along to 
greater numbers and greater successes. 
How could it fail to do so? It is so 
simple and so useful that we may won- 
der with Father Donovan whether this 
is not the Society for which the Church 
has long been looking? Its object is 
merely two-fold: the sanctification of 
its members and the spiritual assist- 
ance of the poor, yet it is working on 
many projects, doing all kinds of good. 
It is certainly Mary’s work, and 
through her, Christ’s. 

That kind of courage, producing the 
same miraculous results, is just as evi- 
dent in the U. S. today as it was in 
Ireland the day it was shown. That 
the results are as wonderful as the 
courage is what the following report 
will clearly prove. It is from a Praesi- 
dium in California, embracing its 
works for a period of only six months: 


Number of Members... 18 
Average weekly attendance 15 
Auxiliaries 30 
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Works: Fallen-away Catholics brought 
Visits to hospital patients______ 1,500 back to Sacraments___...__..__ 60 
Patients wheeled to Mass in chair 425 Converts baptized in the Catholic 





Catholic papers distributed______3,900 Faith ‘(ae) 3 
Rosaries, prayer books, etc... . 290 Prospective converts under in- 
struction 12 





Visits to County Farm patients__. 600 
Homes of the sick and poor visited 27 
Individual visits to lodging*houses 650 


And this is for one Praesidium of 78 
members! Multiply the works by the 
hundreds of Praesidia in the U. S. 








Members for League of the Sacred alone. Mary is indeed working through 
Heart 120 this society, established by a little 

Members to be enrolled in Holy group of Irish girls in an Irish city 
Name Society 35 only 18 years ago. 


y 


“What do women talk about?” I was asked this question by a man. 
Women talk about maids, children, husbands—in that order, or rearranged 
according to whichever is the biggest problem at the moment. They talk 
about keeping slim, about making the money go far enough, about the 
latest films and plays. They talk about health quite a lot, and describe 
their symptoms and the symptoms of others. They often talk about when 
their babies were born and the good soul who nursed them or the horrid 
wretch who turned their house topsy-turvy. 

In fact, “it all depends” what they talk about, and the importance of 
the subjects varies according to moods and seasons. They talk about recipes, 
making jam, bottling fruit, making bread or cakes. They talk about radio, 
dressmakers and hairdressers, about make-up and perfume; fashions, of 
course; about making tea, and bridge playing, and indeed there must be 
a good many other things they talk about. 

What do husbands talk about? It is always rumored that they never 
discuss their wives, for instance, but I doubt it. One talks about what is 
uppermost in one’s mind, and I am sure if a husband happens to have 
his wife in mind, if she is ill, for example, and thus throws the household 
wheels out of gear, he is sure to discuss her with the other chap in the office. 

I'd really like to know why it is that men always query what women 
talk about and do when alone, but do not feel inclined to answer similar 
questions put to them by women! 

“Marguerite” in The Catholic Fireside (13 Dec. ’38). 







They Called Him “Punch- 


A teacher looks at his pupil 


lt was my first day in St. Mi- 
chael’s National School, known locally 
as The Wharf, and I sat at the rostrum, 
| looking down at the six desperadoes 
who had been left behind when their 
brighter fellows had moved up into 
Second Class. They, in their turn, 
looked up at the new teacher and 
prayed that he was as simple as he 
looked. 

At 9:45 to the minute I heard the 
tramp of feet, and going to the window 
I saw that the newly-promoted Infants 
were arriving. The dingy Wharf was 
not a nice place to teach in, but it was 
a lovely place to look out of. Away 
beyond the oil tanks and coal yards I 
could see the swaying masts of little 
boats and, farther still, the hazy outline 
of Howth Head. 

But on that first morning I did not 
spend much time looking at boats or 
seagulls, for, as the contingent turned 
in at the school gate, I witnessed a 


By JOHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 


Condensed from The Capuchin Annual* 


violent and, as far as I could see, en- ° 


tirely unprovoked assault. The leader, 
a little fellow whose white face and 
high forehead seemed vaguely familiar, 
was tripped up from behind, and even 
as he fell, his assailant snatched some- 
thing from his hand. It was all as swift 
as a smash-and-grab raid. 

A moment later my door opened and 


the new First Class marched in two 
by two. They were very quiet and 
docile as I marshaled them into their 
places, and they made no more noise 
than mice. They were scared of me, 
of the six who had been left behind, 
of the new school, and scared most 
of all of having grown up suddenly 
and irrevocably overnight. 

But there was one who was not 
scared. He stood by my side like an 
equal, holding a bunch of papers in 
his hand. 

“What are these?” I asked. 

He handed them to me. 

“The chislers’ ages that are comin’ to 
the Wharf,” he said. 

The slips were in Sister Francis’ neat 
hand, and each bore the name, age, 
and home address of a child. 

“Where did you get them?” 

“Sister Mary Francis sent them in.” 

“IT know that, but where did you 
get them?” 

He hung his head. 

“I tuk them from ‘Shakespeare’.” 

When I looked at the white face and 
high forehead of the original bearer of 
the slips I saw how apt the name was, 
and the little wretch in front of me 
read my face, and I laughed back and 
knew I was lost. 

“That’s what we call him,” he said. 


*Dublin, N. W. 8, Ireland. 1939. 
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“He’s the dead spit of the statue in 
the Convent.” 

“And what do they call you?” I 
asked. 

“Punch,” said the class, like one man. 

Despite his red cheeks, snub nose, 
and big, staring blue eyes, the name 
fitted, for his underlip hung down 
like the mouth of a ventriloquist’s doll 
and gave his whole face a puppet-like 
appearance. I noticed that the tail of 
his shirt was threatening to advance 
still farther through the back of his 
much-patched trousers, that his stock- 
ings had slipped down and almost hid 
his boots, and that his knees were dirty 
and battle-scarred, but I noticed most 
of all the look of intelligence in his 
eyes. It was almost startling. 

A week later, the manager came in 
to see us. “The Canon” was a frail, 
pious old man, well over 70. He had 
an alert, vigorous mind, and no adult 
ever fooled him more than once, but 
he tried a fall that day with my tod- 
dlers and came off a bad second. 

“T’ve told you often and often that 
you mustn’t play football in the field 
behind the church,” he said. “Isn’t that 
so, boys?” 

“Yes, Canon.” 

“Well, I want the boys who were 
playing football there yesterday to hold 
up their hands.” 

Not a hand went up. 

“Come now,” went on the Canon. 
“I saw you all from my window and I 
know the names of all the boys who 





Apri 


were there. So put up your hands.” 

They were too wise to be caught by 
an old trick like that. They just sat 
there looking at him until he gave it 
up as a bad job and went away. 

Punch was the only one who made 
any comment on the incident. “Ah! 
God help him!” he said. 

Punch was with me six years—we 
moved up together, class by class—and 
during all that time he was my shield 
and buckler whenever a_ gentleman 
with a red notebook stood in front of 
my class. He was a born showman, 
absolutely devoid of self-consciousness, 
and even when he was wrong he was 
brilliantly wrong. Nothing on two legs 
could frighten him, and he was in his 
element with inspectors. 

One of them asked him once if he 
had ever seen a kettle boiling. 

“No, sir,” said Punch. 

“Did you never see steam coming 
from a kettle?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Punch. 

“Then you saw a kettle boiling.” 

“No, sir. It was the water that was 
boiling. No one ever saw a kettle boil- 
ing.” 

Punch once caused something of a 
sensation during the annual religious 
examination. First of all, when he was 
asked, “Could two little girls get mar 
ried?” he answered, with surprising 
logic, “Yes, if they had two little boys.” 

The examiner jotted down the reply 
for the next diocesan dinner, and thea 
asked Punch to tell him a story about 
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the wisdom of Solomon. Punch began 
the story of the infant who was claimed 
by two women, but he forgot the words 
of the book and got stuck half-way. 

“Tell it in your own words,” said 
the examiner. 

So Punch spake thusly on Solomon: 

“Solomon was the wisest king that 
ever lived. One day two oul’ wans 
came to him fightin’ about a kid. 

“It’s my child,’ said the first oul’ 
wan. 

“‘She’s a liar,’ said the other oul’ 
wan. ‘It’s mine.’ So the two of them 
started to barge each other until Solo- 
mon got fed up with them. 

“Tl tell yous what I'll do,’ says 
Solomon. ‘T'll split the kid between 
yous. When the kid’s mother heard 
this she began to roar and bawl, so 
Solomon knew that th’ other wan was 
tellin’ lies.” 

Punch did not shine at written work. 
He never learned to spell properly, his 
copy was always dirty and blotted, and 
I did not get more than a dozen home 
exercises out of him during his whole 
school career. . 

But two excerpts at least from his 
written work are worthy of mention. 
He once brought an essay on Myself 
to a close by writing: “No one knows 
when he will die, and I often wonder 
whether I shall live to see the end of 
my days.” I laughed at that one (I’m 
rather a simple soul) but there was 
another essay which made me see in 
Punch not just a lover of the limelight 


but a mind thirsting after beauty. 

It was as fragile as a Japanese quat- 
rain, a poem in little. I showed it to 
the headmaster and to the inspector, 
and they both said that I should insist 
on neater written work. They couldn’t 
see the jewel for the blots; couldn’t see 
that because of the jewel, the blots and 
the spidery writing and the dirt didn’t 
matter. For this is what Punch wrote 
in his essay on A Spring Morning: 
“The dandelion makes a harp of the 
sun’s rays and the blackbird dances 
to the music.” 

What I really liked about Punch, I 
think, was his badness. I do not mean 
that there was anything evil about him, 
for he was a manly lad, as truthful as 
the next, and his mind was clean as a 
new pin; but in spite of his bright 
intelligence he was what most teachers 


* would call a bad boy. He was con- 


stantly fighting in the playground and 
talking in class, he made no effort at 
all in subjects which did not interest 
him, and if he was worth a dozen on 
inspection day, he gave more trouble 
than a dozen on ordinary days. But 
if he talked and fought more than the 
others, it was because he had more to 
talk and fight about than they had. 
There seemed to be an extra dose of 
awareness in him, and he had a lively, 
questing mind which was always get- 
ting him into mischief. 

Punch was a born humorist. I re- 
member once, when a pair of itinerant 
actors visited the school, and were 
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given permission to do a play about 
Robert Emmet, our Punch tore the 
whole show to pieces. This is what 
happened. Emmet, during the course 
of the play, knelt before the lady—who 
was not young and who had never been 
good-looking—and said in the good old 
barn-storming style, “Ah, lovely 
woman!” 

Punch, who was sitting in the front 
row, with tears of merriment running 
down his face, thereupon gave his 
famous impression of a sick sheep and 
shouted, “Meh-eh-eh” at the top of his 
voice. It was hard on the broken-down 
actors, it was rude, vulgar, indefensible, 
but it was devilishly appropriate—the 
spontaneous outburst of a youngster 
who had a keen sense of the ridiculous. 

Punch and I had many a battle of 
words, but the last round was definitely 
his. The six years were over, and on 
the morrow 30 boys were to leave me 
forever. I had grown to know them 
all well since that morning when they 
had marched in from the Convent be- 
hind Shakespeare, and I was sorrier to 
leave them than they were to leave me. 

We had a short sentimental inter- 


lude. One, who was going to be a 
cobbler, promised to mend my shoes 
for half-price ever afterwards. Another 
said that he would keep my watch in 
order for me as soon as he had learned 
his trade. Each had something to offer. 
I noticed Punch was saying nothing, 
and that the poignancy of the moment 
had affected him not at all. 

“Well,” I said to him. “You'll have 
to do something for me when you learn 
your trade. What are you going to 
be?” He gave one wild guffaw, and 
then he said, “I’m going to be a knife- 
thrower, and if I ever meet you I won't 
miss!” 

I saw him only once after that. One 
bright spring morning a heavy coal 
wagon passed me, belching black 
smoke, and seated on the sacks at the 
back was the same Punch as ever was. 
He was laughing like a Christy Min- 
strel. 

I prefer to think of him like that, 
and to forget that a wheel of the same 
lorry crushed the life and the laughter 
out of him a month later. The grime 
on him was all on the outside. The 
world had not time to soil him. 


Sir Arthur Underhill was a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and he used to relate 
how he was dining in the Hall of the Inn with Foote, K.C., on the night in 1919 
when the first woman law student dined there. She was an extremely pretty 
girl, and Foote concluded the congratulatory speech he made to mark the historic 
occasion by saying, “I certainly have never seen anyone better qualified to pervert 


the ends of justice.” 


Sunday Times quoted in the Irish Rosary. 
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The Soviet Paradise Lost 


Erected upon skeletons 


| can no longer remember exact- 
ly how this happened. Yura and I did 
not leave the Accounting-Distributing 
Section for two or three days together, 
while our neighbors continued to pour 
their remnants of food into our pot. 
On one occasion, when I managed to 
leave the Accounting-Distributing Sec- 
tion and was on my way to dinner and 
to stretch my legs a little, I noticed 
that our pot was full to the brim and 
completely frozen. I decided to carry 
the pot into the kitchen and set it on 
the stove to thaw, after which I in- 
tended to empty it of its contents and 
put our rations of porridge in the pot 
instead. 

I seized the pot and went out of 
the tent. It was almost nightfall—a 
piercing wind howled through the tele- 
graph wires and drove snow dust into 
one’s eyes. No one was to be seen near 
the tents. The crowd of children usu- 
ally present at dinner time had disap- 
peared. Suddenly a shadowy little 
figure dashed from behind a heap of 
snow, and a hoarse, almost inaudible 
childish voice piped out, “If there’s 
anything left, please, please give it to 


It was a little girl of about 11 years 
of age, whose eyes gleamed hungrily 
from beneath tumbled hair, while the 


By IVAN SOLONEVICH 
Excerpt from the book* 


little voice pleaded automatically, as 
though from habit, and almost without 
expression, “Please, please, give me 
something.” 

“TI have only ice in the pot.” 

“Is it frozen soup?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! Do give it to me. I'll warm 
it up at once, and then I can pour it 
out.” 

The little girl’s voice expressed haste, 
greediness, and fear of a refusal. I 
stood there undecided. The child 
clutched the pot, and pulled up its torn 
little peasant shirt, under which were 
only the naked projecting ribs of its 
half-starved body. She pressed the pot 
against her naked frame, like a mother 
with her child, gathered her tattered 
garment around it, and sat down in 
the snow. 

I was so surprised as to be unable 
to anticipate what the child would do 
next. For a moment I thought of the 
maternal instinct, appearing like a 
miracle in the starved body of this little 
maiden. I turned automatically into 
the tent to find another receptacle for 
our daily porridge. 

In every man’s life there are mo- 
ments of self-distrust and perplexity. I 
lived through such an experience as I 
searched on my knees for another ves- 


*1938. The Paisley Press, Inc., New York City. 314 pp. $2.50. 
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sel. Then I realized in a flash that the 
poor little girl actually proposed to 
melt, with the meager warmth of her 
half-starved, half-frozen body, a 20- 
pound lump of ice composed of veri- 
table pigs’ fodder. It was, of course, 
utterly impossible. 

I rose and knocked my head against 
a beam, and half stunned by the blow, 
rushed angrily out of the tent to find 
the child still sitting with chattering 
teeth on the same spot. 

“Oh! Please don’t take it away from 
me,” she cried out. I gathered her up, 
together with the pot, and carried her 
into the tent. I hardly knew what I 
was doing. I remember saying some- 
thing, but it was probably unintellig- 
ible. The little girl tore herself fear- 
fully out of my grasp and rushed to the 
entrance of the tent. I caught her, how- 
ever, and sat her down on the bed. 
Feverishly, with trembling hands, I be- 
gan to grope about for food. At length 
I found some scraps and a half-ration 
of Yura’s bread. The little girl had 
never expected such gifts. She grabbed 
a slice of bread and started to ram it 
into her mouth. Tears of alarm still 
ran down her poor dirty little cheeks. 

Meanwhile, I stood before her, 
gloomy and irresolute, furious with the 


world and myself in particular. How 
could we grown-up Russians, 30,000,- 
ooo men, have ever allowed things to 
reach such a pass with our poor little 
children? Why had we not fought our 
fight to the finish? We men of the 
Intelligentsia at least knew what the 
French Revolution had brought forth, 
We could well have imagined what a 
revolution on the same scale wouid 
mean in our own land. Why had not 
every man seized a rifle? In that mo- 
ment I had a piercing vision of the 
full meaning of class war and revolu- 
tion. 

What has become of the property 
owners? Of the capitalists? Of the 
professors? 

The landed proprietors are in Lon- 
don. The capitalists in the Commis- 
sariat of Industry. The professors in 
the Academy of Sciences. Deprived of 
their villas and their limousines, it is 
true, but still alive. 

But what has become of our boys 
and our girls? They should have been 
thought of first, for in them is the 
future of our country. Shame on us 
for having forgotten them! On their 
little skeletons—millions of skeletons of 
poor starved children—the Socialist 
Paradise is being erected. 


Poverty begets Effort; Effort begets Success; Success begets Wealth; Wealth 
begets Pride; Pride begets Strife; Strife begets War; War begets Poverty; Poverty 
begets Peace; Peace, born of Poverty, begets Effort; Effort again begets Success, 


and the round continues as before. 


St. Cadoc in the Myvian Archeology of Wales. 
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Fable for the well-fed 


As a writer, I like cats and cats 
like me. I like them, not for their 
character, which is selfish and fero- 
cious: a cat does not caress you, it ca- 
resses itself on you. But I find them 
pretty, supple, mysterious. 

When my cat, seated at the corner 
of my writing-desk, stares at me with 
his big sea-green eyes, I tell it frequent- 
ly, “A penny for your thoughts.” But 
never have I had a reply. Surely it 
has its reasons not to answer me. To 
know when to be silent is one of the 
secrets of happiness. 

Now, in the country-house of our 
holiday-camp, I have quite a menagerie 
of cats—say half a dozen—all pure 
white, like the country house. When 
I come here for the holidays, they look 
like the ghosts of faithful departed cats. 
The housekeeper likes them only under 
compulsion. They are not happy every 
day, and more than once they are 
obliged to go without their breakfast. 
Then they live on rats and field-mice. 

But when I go away at the end of 
September, they are sleek and pretty 
bulgy. It’s their golden age. Some days 
they have their fill to such an extent 
that their bulge all but grazes the 
ground and makes them despise milk, 
famous though it is at our country- 
house. 


Cats! 


By PIERRE L’ERMITE 
Condensed from the Parish Bulletin* 


Now the other night when it was 
raining cats and dogs, whom do I see 
entering our dining-hall? A black cat! 
A splendid Angora cat, asking for ca- 
resses and familiarity, but all dripping. 
In this awful weather, when you would 
not turn out of doors an ugly pariah 
dog, this super-cat came to beg the 
charity of roof and food. At the sight 
of him, all were struck with admira- 
tion. He was evidently an aristocratic 
cat, pampered and spoiled, astray from 
a seaside cottage, who had lost his way 
in the groves of the hinterland. We 
gently wiped his coat with a turkish 
bath-towel. Taking confidence, he 
started purring, while we dried him. 
Then we brought him some creamy 
milk. What a sight for an artist—the 
velvety black nose in the white milk! 
Then gentle and humble, the black cat, 
comforted and cheered, sprang on a 
chair and, having cleaned his coat from 
A to Z, lay down in a ball—a mag- 
nificent cushion—and slept the sleep 
of the ultra-just. I did the same. Sud- 
denly in the dead of night, I was put 
up by the most scandalous of uproars. 
Piercing cries were heard, as if all the 
children of our holiday island were 
being massacred. I burst into the din- 
ing-hall. What a scene! My cats had 
found their way into the room through 


*St. Mary’s Church, Bambalapitina, Colombo, Ceylon. Feb., 1939. 
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a skylight not properly closed. They 
had invaded the hall and furiously 
rushed at the poor traveler, tired and 
sleeping. 

First, the black cat did not try to 
defend himself. He seemed not quite 
to understand the sudden change in 
the hospitality of the place. Discreetly 
he escaped under chairs, cupboards, 
tables. But the others—the ladies espe- 
cially—got him out swiftly and with 
great gusto! At last, being big and 
strong, he decided to put up a fight, 
and did. It was a Homeric fight! 
Six to one! A mere parcel of black 
fur in a great bundle of white hair. 
He-cats and she-cats and tiny pussy- 
cats, all pricking their ears, tail and 
whiskers abristling, mewing, screech- 
ing, scratching, biting, spitting, cater- 
wauling. Quickly I went to the well, 
and with a bucket of water, vigorously 
administered, I promptly established 
peace among them. 

In the morning the black cat had 
disappeared, probably very vexed about 
the whole proceeding. I understand 
that; and I offer him my humble apol- 
ogies. It’s not my fault. It’s the fault 
of his brother and sister cats. And now 
that I have seen my white cats, my 
own cats, what shall I say? Lor’, in 
what state they are! One has a pierced 
eye; the other, an ear slit into shreds 
like slashed ribbons; the third has his 
nose bleeding; a dame wears her coat 
in tatters; the chit of a pussy has a 
broken rib. And all were mewing bit- 
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ter approaches against their destiny 
“That’s our luck,” they wailed, “w 
were so quiet; why did that strange 
come in and rob us of our peace an 
our bread?” 

And then I took my turn, and 
preached to them this little sermon: 

“Cats, my friends, ladies and gentle 
men, I have liked you a good deal, bu 
now I am ashamed of you, you disgus 
me! Why is your eye bad, because. 
am good! When I came, I found yor 
lean as paper-knives and today you ar 
as stuffed as sausages. What did yo 
want that you had not? A whole win 
ter of the housekeeper’s fare will no 
be enough to make you lose the surplu: 
of fat you have gained in these two 
months. And rising above your ab. 
dominal happiness, if I come to con. 
sider your moral felicity, I must say 
that you are amongst the happiest of 
this world. In all corners you find 
soft cushions. I have surrendered to 
you the best armchairs in the house 
which, by the way, you have badly 
scratched and ruined. And what inde- 
pendence you have enjoyed! You have 
only to mew, and we open the door: 
‘Come in, Sir Tom Cat, Lady Tib 
Cat.’ And because a poor lost cat, your 
brother, who was not depriving you 
of any mortal thing, came in and 
begged a few hours’ shelter of our roof, 
you rushed him like madcaps and did 
your wickedest for him. It’s abomit- 
able. Please, don’t complain; you are 
the one and only cause of your trou 
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bles. You will go without soup today. 
Scoot!” And off they went shame- 
facedly, each one lame in his or her 
own individual way. 

If I tell you this trivial story, it is 
because I reflected on it after the hall 
had become empty. After all, thought 
I, these cats have been behaving as do 
most humans. Each one carries his 
share of happiness within himself. 
Only instead of increasing this happi- 
ness by sharing it with others, we 
harshly and surlily keep it to ourselves. 
Woe to the man who approaches us, 
even though he has no intention of 
taking anything from us, and some- 
times woe to him, even if he does not 
approach, What a strange need humans 
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have of biting and of torturing one 
another, as if in this vale of tears life 
itself was not bite or torture enough. 

When all torn, like my friends the 
cats, we shall present ourselves before 
the throne of God, crying because of 
our trials, He will answer us: “But 
three parts of these your trials were 
not imposed nor even allowed by Me. 
It is your hatred that made you blind 
to love, when love would have made 
happy the most unhappy ones among 
you.” 

This is a mystery we must add to 
many other mysteries: that difficulty, 
nay that impossibility of our loving one 
another, though we are made for Hap- 
piness, which exists in Love. 


Howlers 


Caviare is fish-paste made from the rows of surgeons. 

St. Columba discovered America, but preferred to live on Iona. 

St. Thomas More wrote Irish melodies, and was martyred for his faith. 
Titus Oates invented the Gunpowder Plot, but was exploded. 

St. George was chosen as the Protector of England because he was a martyr, 


but kept it dark. 


Cologne has a first-class Cathedral, and is famous for its holy water. 
The Pope said, “Not Angles but Angels.” St. Augustine thought different. 
G. K. Chesterton’s autobiography is entitled From Log-rolling to White 


House. 


An atheist is a man who believes he just happened, and he wonders why. 
A Bishop in partibus is one of the separated brethren. 

The Prime Minister is going to Rome to become a Papal Chamberlain. 

From the Melbourne Advocate (2 Feb. ’39). 











Champion Cyclist 
By JACK BAKER 
Condensed from The Irish Catholic* 


In last years “Tour de France” 
bicycle race of 2,950 miles, the extra- 
ordinary riding of Gino Bartali, of 
Italy, was greeted with tremendous en- 
thusiasm by the Catholic peoples of 
Europe. During all the 27 days of that 
momentous course, the newspapers and 
radio were broadcasting throughout the 
Continent the stirring deeds of those 96 
competitors, as they fought their way 
over their arduous route, and the cen- 
tral figure of all this enthusiasm and 
intense national feeling was the “Chev- 
alier of Christ,”—the “Roi des Montag- 
nes” —Gino Bartali of Italy. 

This historic race was first run in 
1902, and has been conducted annually 
since then, except during the Great 
War. The route follows the borders 
of France over a distance of 2,950 miles, 
through an immense variety of scenery. 
After the smiling and easier stretches 
from Paris, through Bordeaux, and on 
to Lourdes, the riders begin to climb 
the rocky and precipitous Pyrenees. 
Then the Alps are negotiated, with 
their vertical ascents and zigzag down- 
grades, and the riders emerge along 
the Rhine of the Franco-German ‘bor- 
der, to meet the shattering and menac- 
ing cobblestones of Northern France. 

The race is run in 21 stages, which 
vary from 80 to 225 miles, with six 





3,000-mile bicycle race 


days of complete rest at intervals. The 
field is drawn from the picked road- 
cyclists of the world, grouped in teams 
of 12, to represent their respective 
countries. The nations engaged last 
year were France, Italy, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, Spain, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, and Denmark. 

The race is followed with intense 
interest throughout Europe. Thou- 
sands follow the riders in cars, coming 
for that purpose from England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium and other parts 
of the Continent. 

The riders present a pretty sight, as 
they line up each morning for the day’s 
stage. The effect of the colorful and 
distinctive racing singlets, caps, and 
other attire is accentuated in the rib- 
bons and streamers of spectators, and 
in the flags and drapings of cars. The 
race is conducted during July, when 
Europe is on holiday. The whole 
countryside turns out to line the route, 
and public business is suspended to al- 
low the townspeople to see the “Tour” 
pass by. 

From the starter’s pistol at Paris, last 
year, the Belgians dominated the race, 
hotly pressed by the Italians, French 
and Germans. It was after the seventh 
stage that the endurance of the riders 
was most sorely tried, when the Pyr- 
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enees were being attacked. It was the 
chosen ground of the Italians. “When 
we break away,” said their manager, 
“we'll leave our visiting card.” It was 
here that Gino Bartali began to pile up 
his precious lead of minutes, gained 
in the heart-breaking ascents of the 
Pyrenees. This was the stage of the 
Four Mountains, including Aubisque 
(6,000 ft.) and Tourmalet (8,000 ft.). 
Even the motor cars had difficulty in 
keeping pace with the riders as they 
scaled these ridges. And so on to 
Marseilles, Cannes, and the Riviera, 
where the day’s rest was as welcome as 
life to the suffering competitors. 

Then came the Alps, the battle- 
ground of the climbers, and the recog- 
nized deciding factor in the “Tour.” 
Bartali was in his element, mounting 
the vertical ascents rhythmically, while 
the plucky Belgians and French were 
straining on their pedals, their faces 
registering the agony of their efforts. 
“Bartali has wings,” said the Italian 
newspapers. From Digne to Briancon 
and Aix-les-Bains the “Tour” was run. 
These Alpine stretches broke the spirits 
and endurance of all but the most com- 
plete “mountaineers.” The valiant 
Vervaecke (Belgium) and Cosson 
(France) strove despairingly to hang 
on to the climbing Bartali. Their pluck 
was even more admirable than the 
magnificent strength of Bartali. But 
the Italian was suffering by now, too, 
gritting his teeth in agony. As he 
crested the “Col d’Iseran” (12,000 ft.), 


at the close of the 16th stage, he col- 
lapsed into the arms of his trainer. But 
the “battle of the mountains” was fin- 
ished. Bartali had won. The “Roi 
des Montagnes” had practically gained 
the “Tour.” 

For him now was the anxiety of the 
leader to maintain his precious margin 
of minutes, the fear of punctures, falls 
or other accidents. 

The Belgians had chosen the cobble- 
stone roads of Northern France to make 
their attack. It was familiar country 
to them. The straining backs and 
faces of the “red, yellow and blacks” 
showed their determination to break 
away as they pedalled frantically to 
take their leader ahead, to pick up the 
deficit of minutes on Bartali. But the 
Italian held them, held them to Lille, 
the end of the 2oth stage. And now 
the closing stage, from Lille to Paris, 
a course of 215 miles. The Frenchmen 
here played their card. Magne and 
Laducq, the veterans of the “Tour,” 
determined to upset the teams’ rank- 
ing, and displace the Belgians from the 
leadership. Together they broke away, 
opened up a big gap, and went on to 
enter the Parc des Princes, where Paris 
had gathered to welcome them. Lock- 
ing arms, they crossed the line together 
—a “dead-heat” on the last stage—the 
veteran Frenchmen who had so often 
thrilled their countrymen in previous 
years, when they had played the part 
of Bartali. 

But the Italians were close behind. 
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Bartali’s aggregate time was some 
hours better than Magne’s or Leducq’s. 
And so the “Tour” was concluded, as 
Bartali, the victor, made his “Lap of 
Honor,” to the plaudits of the immense 
throng. He had covered the 2,950 miles 
in 148 hours, 20 minutes, at an average 
speed of 21 m.p.h. Vervaecke (Bel- 
gium) was six minutes slower, and 
Cosson (France), 20 minutes behind. 

Gino Bartali, eldest son of a faithful 
Catholic family of Florence, is a splen- 
did example of Catholic virtue in ac- 
tion. His piety and devotion have 
caused him to be called familiarly, 
“Bartali le mystique—le pieux.” 

All Gino’s winnings as a cyclist have 
been devoted to the support of his par- 


ents and family, and to works of char- 
ity. But Bartali does not like anyone 
to talk of his gifts, of his alms. “Char- 
ity is not sincere,” said he, “nor does 
it profit the salvation of the soul, unless 
one does it without talking about it.” 

This is the Bartali that figures in the 
front pages and illustrated news of 
leading papers in Europe during the 
cycling season, the hero of thousands 
of Europeans, the great and valiant 
“Roi des Montagnes.” On the very 
morning after the 3,o00-mile race, at 
seven o'clock, he was at Mass at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, oblivious of 
the photographers and reporters clam- 
oring outside for pictures and inter- 
views. 








* 
Philatelists 


The Vatican City decided after the Pope’s death to issue a new series of 
stamps, bearing the design of the provisional series of 1929 with the additional 
print of the pontifical arms and the inscription: Sede Vacante, Anno MCM- 
XXXI1X. 

Crowds of collectors rushed the post office. From a gorgeous car there 
emerged a white-haired gentleman, who looked painfully surprised at having 
to queue up with street boys. Seminarists patiently waited for a gap in the crowd 
to slip in. A tiny nun, with snow-white cornet, suddenly uttered a shriek, as 
she felt pulled back; she was wedged between two giants who gallantly released 
their pressure, and she smiled. One Frenchman was indignant, as only one 
series was issued, and he wanted an explanation. 

I noticed a venerable ecclesiastic, who after slipping his treasure into his 
Breviary, quietly walked away. I discreetly accosted him, “Well, Father, you 
seem to be satisfied with your acquisition.” 

“Yes, I am glad.” 

“You are interested in rare stamps?” 

“Me, not in the least.” 


a Oe 
“Tt is only for my altar boys, who give me no end of trouble. These stamps 


will give me peace for a few months; we sign a sort of concordat.” 
La Croix quoted in The Tablet (4 March 39). 
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Pius XIl, a Personal Study 


Sad in repose, brilliant in action 


That name (Pacelli), a name of 
peace, conjures up memories which 
stretch back ten years to when the 
writer first saw him at a Berlin recep- 
tion in 1929. That would also have 
been the occasion of his first sight of 
Hindenburg; and the two figures, so 
strangely contrasted, stand out clearly 
against the incongruous and already re- 
mote background of the Weimar Re- 
public. There was the old Prussian 
hero, with all his glories past, stolid 
and massive as his own wooden effigy; 
and there, too, the frail Italian, the 
Apostolic Nuncio, still in the prime of 
life, with his greatest achievements yet 
before him—tall, spare, ascetic, with 
high forehead, sallow complexion, and 
dark smouldering eyes. 

The gracious kindness of the Nun- 
cio’s welcome on that occasion remains 
deeply graven on the memory. The 
Archbishop’s appearance alone was un- 
forgettable, but it was, far more than 
this, his delightful personality which 
drew one so powerfully towards him 
from the start. His quick step forward, 
the eager personal interest which he 
seemed to take in one’s humble con- 
cerns, his soft caressing voice and, 
above all, the radiant transforming 
smile which lighted up that ascetic 
countenance: these are the characteris- 
tics which have made him so beloved. 


Condensed from The Tablet* 


Another memory of him as Nuncio 
is at Potsdam on the occasion of some 
big Catholic gathering. It was a warm 
Sunday in July or August; and one can 
still see the crowds of German boys 
and girls, pigtailed Gretchens, Wander- 
végel with guitars slung over their 
shoulders, men with gay banners and 
religious emblems borne aloft, flowing 
in an unending stream beneath the 
palace balcony whence Archbishop 
Pacelli, the tall, dark figure in violet, 
again and again raised his hand in 
blessing. Although so Latin in genius, 
character and appearance—it may have 
been the attraction of opposites—Arch- 
bishop Pacelli loved and understood 
the Catholic people of Germany. 

On the recall of their Nuncio to 
Rome in 1929, the German Catholics 
paid him a unique tribute, when 20,000 
of them, bearing lighted torches, form- 
ed a guard of honor to line his route 
from the center of Berlin to the An- 
halter station. 

In Rome some years later Eugenio 
Pacelli was Cardinal Secretary of State, 
and right-hand man to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. It was not long after the Pots- 
dam gathering that he was summoned 
by Pius XI to take the place of the age- 
ing Cardinal Gasparri. This promotion 
not only involved Monsignor Pacelli’s 
elevation to the sacred purple, but plac- 


*39 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4, England. March 4, 1939. 
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ed him, at one leap, in the Curia’s 
highest place. It would, however, be 
a great mistake to imagine that the 
Archbishop, always the most modest of 
men and completely devoid of ambi- 
tion, found any personal satisfaction in 
his preferment. He accepted it as a 
cross, and is understood to have told a 
German priest at about this time that 
it was only duty and devotion to the 
Holy Father which compelled accept- 
ance of a burden which he foresaw 
would be a heavy one to bear. Busied 
for nearly all his life with State affairs, 
it was for pastoral work that Eugenio 
Pacelli always longed. This ecclesiasti- 
cal diplomatist has the heart of a mis- 
sionary or parish priest and, at most, 
had he been free to choose, would have 
asked for a busy diocese somewhere in 
his own Italy. 

His simplicity of heart, his deep 
humility, his gift of sympathy, remain- 
ed untouched by worldly success. As 
Secretary of State he managed largely 
to eclipse himself and to become just 
an instrument in the hands of the 
strong Pope whom he served so de- 
votedly, and to whose will he so entire- 
ly subordinated his own. 

His face may have grown thinner 
and more careworn than in Berlin 
days; the black hair has become streak- 
ed with grey; there were yet firmer 
lines about the set mouth; the calm 
majesty of his demeanor was even 
more noticeable. But the winning per- 
sonality remained unchanged; one still 





April 


felt that here was a man whose chief 
characteristic was a great humility, and 
his kindness and sympathy was such 
that nervousness vanished in his pres- 
ence like clouds before the sun. More 
than any great man of whom the writ- 
er has ever had experience, the new 
Pope has the gift of putting his guests 
at once and completely at their ease. 
Though so great an orator (one has 
seen large churches like the Roman 
Gesu packed to the doors to hear him 
preach) he is not so much a good talk- 
er as the best of listeners. Perfectly 
natural, perfectly sincere, extremely 
wide awake, he is always entirely at 
the disposal of the person to whom he 
is talking. “Dica, dica,” he will say 
encouragingly in that melodious voice 
which is one of his chief outward at- 
tractions. And always one is struck by 
this curious paradox: the contrast be- 
tween the stern, sad expression of the 
Pope’s face when in repose and the 
brilliant radiance of his smile. 

In view of this fact it will be readily 
understood why he should not photo- 
graph well. His likenesses are all of a 
sad-looking man; they give no idea of 
the way in which his face lights up in 
conversation, or of the energy and con- 
trolled vivacity of his manner. What- 
ever the pictures may suggest, there is 
nothing grim about the real man. 

Although not so great a scholar as 
was Pius XI (he has not had the same 
opportunities for study), Pius XII is a 
learned and well-read man with a sin- 
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gularly retentive memory. His famous 
sermons, perfectly phrased and articu- 
lated, often last for an hour and are 
delivered extempore. He is an excel- 
lent linguist, but is more at his ease in 
German and French (particularly the 
former) than in English. He has few 
diversions, but, when in Rome, walks 
every afternoon, dressed as a simple 
priest and accompanied by his faithful 
Secretary, in the Borghese Gardens. 
He has traveled widely, even of late 
years, for Pius XI sent him as his 
Legate to the Buenos Aires Congress 
where he scored a great personal suc- 
cess, and he spent one recent holiday 
in the U. S. He also represented the 
late Holy Father at great ceremonies 
at Lourdes and Lisieux, when he won 
golden opinions from the French, to 
whom one can well understand that 
his eloquence and gracious courtesy 
would make a special appeal. 

Eugenio Pacelli is above all a man 


of prayer. It is instructive to watch 
him at a great function in the Sistine 
Chapel or at St. Peter’s (of which he 
has been Archpriest since the death of 
Cardinal Merry del Val). While others 
around him, even of the most eminent, 
look about, or even exchange a word 
now and then, he remains immovable, 
hands clasped and eyes downcast, the 
world as far away from him as he from 
the world. 

As Secretary, his period of office cov- 
ered the more troubled and anxious 
half of the Pontificate that has just 
ended. Many disappointments have 
fallen upon him, chiefly, perhaps, the 
seeming failure of the Concordat with 
the German Reich, on which the late 
Pope and he had built such hopes. 
That the Secretary also had his tri- 
umphs, we have seen. But success or 
failure cannot affect, to any great ex- 
tent, a personality so single-minded 
and devoted to his duty. 





sg 


When the Cardinal (now Pope Pius XII) visited Independence Hall, some- 
one pointed out the Liberty Bell, told him its story, impressed upon him that 
in the mind of everybody in the country it was the sacred symbol. The Cardinal 
walked around the bell, carefully reading the Scriptural words graven upon it: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land, and to every inhabitant thereof. . . .” 
Then gently, as if in blessing, he placed his hand upon the bell and smiled, 
and at that moment the photographers aimed their cameras and shot his picture. 


Gerard Donnelly, S.J., in America (18 March ’39). 








The Candle 


Condensed from The Irish Catholic* 


Six pure wax candles on an altar 
where the Holy Sacrifice is to be of- 
fered. Do you realize that for the 
making of only one of them were 
needed thousands of bees, millions of 
drops of honey, and visits made to mil- 
lions of flowers! Whole fields are con- 
tained in a candle; it is the quint- 
essence of narcissi, lilies of the valley, 
wallflowers, jasmine, and roses unnum- 
bered; it is of the pure air, of dew, and 
of light. 

And, besides, it represents the won- 
drous labor of the most ingenious and 
most admirable insect that we know. 
What amazing workmanship the bee 
has applied to this primary product of 
flowers’ juice! It is so perfect that man 
has not been able to imitate it chemi- 
cally. Consequently, a candle is an 
object in which the human touch least 
appears. We mould the wax to a spe- 
cial shape, the simplest possible, and 
that is all. There is no other improve- 
ment to add to the substance; it comes 
in its sufficiency from nature. 

Again, the bee is the virginal insect 
par excellence. There is but one wife 
with one mate among the 18 or séme- 
times 20,000 bees that make up a hive; 
and, though she is the queen who peo- 
ples the city, she is not found worthy 
to make either the honey or the wax. 
The virginal throng alone works, 


watched by both queen and drones, 

It has a share in nearly all our cere- 
monies. A candle is held beside the 
child at Baptism: the candle, being 
what it is, speaks of innocence and 
vitality. A candle is given to one about 
to receive Holy Communion for the 
first time; is not the soul of this little 
one as pure as a candle and as sweetly 
perfumed? The young maid who is 
to be consecrated as a Child of Mary 
carries a candle; “candour to preserve,” 
it would say to her, “the sweetness of 
honey to spread.” 

You are asking something of God, 
but you are a sinner and wonder that 
He would consent to the petition of 
one so unworthy; or you would wish 
to prolong your suppliant presence at 
His feet, but you cannot, for the day’s 
affairs are pressing; or again, in your 
act of love you breathe immense desires 
that you would long to realize and 
offer it to Him, because one has need 
of giving when one loves. . . . Well! 
Do but a simple thing: go to the 
church and light a candle; in it is all 
nature praying with you; it is very 
purity that you place before our Lord 
—you who perhaps are sadly stained; 
it is armfuls of exquisite flowers, it is 
an entire springtime of which you 
make your offering. Your little candle 
will be very eloquent. 


*55 Middle Abbey St., Dublin, C. 9, Ireland. Feb. 23, 1939. 
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Country comes to life 


The urgent demands of a civil 
war have not hindered the Govern- 
ment of New Spain from developing 
housing schemes which take the well- 
being of the worker’s family as the 
basic unit; from building sanatoria; 
from providing schools and recreation 
facilities for the children; from increas- 
ing wages, and creating family allow- 
ances. But it may be said: what of 
the daily life of the people? Have the 
people of Nationalist Spain been living 
their lives, day by day, as a peaceable 
and happy people? Is their day’s work 
and play a day such as any honest 
Christian man or woman could wish 
for? 

Visitors to Nationalist Spain, last 
year, have seen for themselves; they 
have seen the resurrection of that 
“eternal Spain, hard-working, simple- 
living, and God-fearing,” which has 
been rescued from the moral and ma- 
terial destruction with which the nation 
was threatened. The churches were 
restored to the service of God; and it 
was no longer a matter of capital pun- 
ishment to be seen wearing a crucifix 
or a medal of our Lady. The markets 
were full of meat, fish, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, butter, wine, and all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables, at prices kept by 
the Nationalist Home Office at pre-war 


*St. Savior’s, Dublin, C.16, Ireland. March, 1939. 






The New Spain 


By G. M. GODDEN 
Condensed from The Irish Rosary* 


levels. This plenitude of good food 
had been brought about by thrift, econ- 
omy, hard work and organization. The 
day’s work began, a time-honored cus- 
tom in Spain, with having one’s boots 
cleaned; smartly cleaned shoes are an 
indication of self-respect in the wearer, 
and those who respect themselves re- 
spect others. The factory workers were 
experiencing better conditions of work 
and pay, the signs of a coming regime 
of Christian social justice. Banks were 
active, with a system of easy credits. 
“There is no hour in the timetable of 
National Spain that is wasted,” and 
therefore National Spain is happy. 
When night came, sleep was no longer 
broken with the sounds of the volleys 
of those nocturnal execution squads 
which were an integral part of life 
under the Red rule of the so-called 
“Republican” Government. 
Meanwhile, month by month, public 
works were being pressed forward. In 
June, last year, estimates were approv- 
ed for a new College of Agriculture in 
Seville; and for a new Santa Marina 
school, of modern design and equipped 
with dining rooms and shower baths. 
And, in Seville, Cardinal Sejura blessed 
the land on which 60 new houses were 
to be built for disabled workers. A 
new water supply was approved for the 
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city of Bilbao. Reclaimed land totaling 
7,410 acres was solemnly blessed by 
Cardinal Sejura, the monthly wage 
bill for the workers on this reclaimed 
land reaching 1,000,000 pesetas. In 
July a law was promulgated making 
the family wage compulsory, of which 
the preamble stated: “It being the 
watchword of the movement to exalt 
and strengthen the family ideal, a Fam- 
ily Subsidy Scheme, as promised in the 
Labor Charter, is hereby introduced. 
This subsidy is of compulsory char- 
acter, and will be paid in proportion to 
the number of children.” The well- 
being of the worker in the factory is 
safeguarded, no less than the well- 
being of the workers’ homes. In July 
came news of a decree compelling all 
firms to have proper dining rooms for 
their staffs. Also the workers are to 
be given two hours for their midday 
dinner. The dining rooms are to be 
clean and hygienic; they will be subject 
to state inspection, and in some cases 
they will be portable. Firms with over 
50 workers will be obliged to provide 
food for them, at economic rates. 

The productiveness of industry un- 
der good conditions is eloquently at- 
tested by the figures of iron ore produc- 
tion in the Biscay Province. When the 
Province was rescued by the National- 
ists (July, 1937), the production was 
20,721 tons. By April, 1938, it was 
168,690 tons; in other words, produc- 
tion increased eightfold. And this pro- 
duction, during the war, was actually 


April 


higher than the pre-war figures. The 
Bilbao iron exports also rose, from 84,- 
449 tons in 1935 to 108,282 tons in 
April, 1938; of the latter figure, 31,089 
tons went to Great Britain and only 
4,949 to Germany. 

The problem of land cultivation in 
the liberated areas has been met by the 
excellent work of the Agricultural Re- 
cuperation Service. There are many 
countries, not suffering from civil war, 
that would benefit today by “agricul- 
tural recuperation.” Nationalist Spain 
sees to it that agricultural engineers put 
under cultivation estates, the owners of 
which are not on the spot. Harvesting 
is organized. All abandoned agricul- 
tural property is safeguarded. Normal 
cultivation will be instituted, and cer- 
tain agricultural work will be insisted 
on. Spanish cultivation, we are told, 
has always suffered from lack of cash 
circulation among the farmers, due to 
their own want of capital. Agricul- 
tural loans are therefore a matter of 
great importance in the New Spain. A 
Nationalist decree, beginning an attack 
on the problem, was issued as far back 
as September, 1936, that is, within a 
few weeks of the raising of the Nation- 
alist standards on the battle fronts. 
This initial decree was followed by 
others. Public granaries were set up. 
Declaration IX of the Nationalist Labor 
charter emphasized the urgency of de- 
veloping and upholding the position of 
the small farmer. Last July a decree 
authorized loans on the security of 
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standing crops; to be followed by the 
decree of July 18, 1938, granting 20,- 
000,000 pesetas from the National 
Wheat Service as a basis for the grant- 
ing of agricultural loans. The National 
Wheat Service was established to do 
this with the credit-balance as a result 
of its first year’s work. The Nationalist 
agricultural loan system “is characteriz- 
ed by the ease with which grants are 
made in relation to security offered, 
and rapidity of execution.” 

It is interesting to note that, in Sep- 
tember, 1938, the important cattle fair 
of Saria was so well attended that it 
was considered to reflect the prosperity 
of that cattle-breeding center. Another 
indication of Nationalist enterprise in 
agriculture is the decision, announced 
in September, 1938, to promote tobacco 
cultivation on a large scale in the 
Asturias. Yet another proof of the 
excellence of Nationalist agriculture is 
the magnificent report of the wheat 
harvest in Nationalist Spain, which 
was estimated as sufficient to supply the 
requirements of Nationalist Spain with- 
out restrictions, and to almost cover 
the shortage in “Republican” Spain, 
until this year’s crop is harvested. 

In October, the Minister of Social 
Action delivered a memorable speech, 
pointing out that the Nationalist law 
of the “Family Subsidy” has a unique 
social significance, in that it seeks to 
restore the woman to her home. Na- 
tionalist Spain believes that there is no 
better place for looking after children 


than the home, and Nationalist doc- 
trine on this point is to be spread 
throughout Spain. In October, also, 
decrees were published improving the 
position of workmen in regard to ac- 
cidents. Injured workmen, or their 
families, were safeguarded against neg- 
ligence or bad faith; and a list was pub- 
lished of several large fines which have 
been imposed on firms for non-com- 
pliance with the laws relating to in- 
dustrial accidents. At the opening of 
a new sanatorium, after Mass had been 
celebrated and the building solemnly 
blessed, the President of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association was able to 
announce that in ten months 40 sana- 
toria had been opened. 

We have seen something of the suc- 
cess of the Nationalist administration 
in the development of agriculture in 
the Nationalist areas. But the growing 
of supplies of corn is not the only nec- 
essity of a sound agricultural policy, as 
envisaged by the Nationalist leaders. 
The peasant must receive a decent re- 
turn for his wheat, but the price of 
bread must not be raised. The Under- 
Secretary for Agriculture, Don Dionisio 
Martin, a realist and the son of peasant 
parents, was able to show that, under 
his administration, the price of bread 
had remained stationary; and “both 
peasant and consumer were content.” 
This has been achieved by working on 
all the factors concerned, from sowing 
to baking. Two factors fix the price: 
the work done and the cost of living. 
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Surplus profit is not allowed from spec- 
ulation or stocking, but from improve- 
ments in the undertaking. Owing to 
complete control of the product “in 
process of transformation,” by baking, 
and the abolition of speculation, the 
price of wheat has gone up without 
bringing, as a result, any rise in the 
price of bread. 

In the New Spain work has been 
raised to its proper plane of a national 
service. The principle that the family 
is the basis of a nation’s life demands 
the provision of sufficient wages to 
meet the requirements of Christian so- 
cial justice, and proper healthy homes 
for the workers’ families. In two years 
the one city of Seville has built over 
1,000 workers’ homes, modern, bright 
and clean. Rural dwellings are now 
placed under provincial housing in- 
spectors, who keep a sharp eye on san- 
itary conditions and general habitable- 
ness. Long neglect of these conditions 
makes the task of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in this respect particularly 
arduous. Special attention is being paid 
to the accommodation for farm work- 
ers. Employers have been ordered to 
fulfil their legal obligations regarding 
the housing of farm laborers; and the 
proper conditions in which rural dwell- 
ings must be maintained have been 
outlined. These conditions must be 
adequate for “the demands of morality 
and hygiene.” 

Finally, the achievements in recon- 
struction and progress of the National- 


ist regime last year included a new 
Statute of Secondary Education, prom- 
ulgated on September 20, 1938. The 
whole status of masters in the secondary 
schools was raised; and they were 
called upon to qualify in teaching, rath- 
er than become “mere controllers of 
examinations.” Religion is to be taught 
in yearly courses ranging from the 
Catechism to Apologetics, and compris- 
ing studies of the Gospels and the his- 
tory of the Church, as well as moral 
and liturgical studies. Classics are given 
their proper place in accordance with 
the conviction that “a methodical study 
of the classical languages is unrivalled 
as a means of mental training.” In 
the study of the history and geography 
of Spain, and of the world, emphasis 
will be laid on the genius of the Span- 
ish race, “which was, and is still, the 
defender and missionary of true civili- 
zation, based upon Christianity.” (Pre- 
amble of the statute.) Due recognition 
is ensured of the language and the 
literature of the Spanish nation. To 
quote the Preamble again: “The aim 
of the legislators is to ensure that the 
National Renascence shall not be a 
mere passing exaltation, but a perma- 
nent gain to be handed down to future 
generations.” 

The record of the year 1938 for Na- 
tionalist Spain, in the domains of 
Christian social justice and Christian 
culture, gives every promise that the 
new Spain will be a permanent gain to 
the world. 
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Catholic Books of Current Interest 


Williamson, Claude, O.S.C. Great Catholics. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
Short, fascinating, biographical sketches of 37 saints, poets, scientists, 
diplomats and social benefactors. Each sketch prepared by an outstanding writer 
gives an unforgettable picture of an inspiring character. 
e 


McCann, Paul. The Circle of Sanctity. St. Louis: Herder. $2.50. 

In this inspiring book which presents a new theory of sanctity, the 
author after giving a resume of the progress of civilization, recounts the lives 
of saints who exemplify particular virtues. Excellent bibliography. 

e 


The National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Proceedings, 1938. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild. $1.50. 

The objects of the Confraternity are the religious instruction of students 
in non-Catholic schools, the maintenance of adult discussion groups and the 
religious education of the child in the home. This compilation of addresses not 
only records the work attained, but it offers suggestions to all persons who wish 
to become members of the apostolate. 


Fitzsimmons, John, ed. Restoring All Things: A Guide to Catholic Action. New 
York: Sheed. $2. 
A much-needed book which defines Catholic Action, explains what has 
been and what can be done, and the methods of doing it. 
e 


Glenn, Paul J.,$.T.D. Cosmology. St. Louis: Herder. $2.25. 
This final volume in a series of textbooks on philosophy gives the ele- 
ments of cosmology in a clear, orderly fashion. 
e 


Patmore, Coventry. Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love, ed. by Terence L. Con- 
nolly, S.J. Boston: Bruce Humphries. $3. 
This new edition of Patmore’s poetry with its abundant, detailed notes 
will be indispensable to the lover of poetry. 
° 


Goodwin, Sister Mary Clare, C.S.A. The Papal Conflict with Josephinism. New 
York: Fordham. $2. 
This doctoral dissertation gives the aims, development, conflict with the 
Papacy, and the immediate results of Josephinism. An excellent bibliography is © 
appended. 
e 
Meditations for Lent from St. Thomas Aquinas. New York: Sheed. $1.25. 
Daily meditations for the period from Septuagesima to Easter Sunday 
selected and arranged by Father Philip Hughes. 
e 


James, Sister Mary, S.S.N.D. Poets at Prayer. New York: Sheed. $3. 

This discussion of modern poets’ attitude toward God includes Mase- 
field, Robinson, Millay, Lindsay, Noyes, Markham, etc. The work shows evi- 
dence of scholarship, 





